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THE GENIUS 
OF ELMAN 


now exclusively on Vanguard... 

Vanguard is proud to present the first in an 
historic series of recordings with one of the great 
violinists of all time, Mischa Elman... 


For the first time, the Elman sound which has ELMAN 
become a living legend has been captured in all 


its eloquence and nobility... 
To this is added the maturity of style and 


majestic technical address that are the hallmark 


of Mischa Elman... VIOLIN: CONCERTO 

The impassioned Elman interpretation of the Saint-Saens: 

Khachaturian Violin Concerto in collaboration with — Introduction and Rondo 
Vladimir Golschmann will become one of the Capriccioso 

landmarks in the recorded repertory .. . Vladimir Golschmann, 
Further great performances by this master conductor 
violinist will be added to the Vanguard catalog tensors! VRS-1000-~12"-94.98 7 
in the coming months. Stereolab VSD-2037—12”-$5.95 


Send for Catalogue to: Vanguard Recording Society, Inc., 154 West 14 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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that resulted in his first release here on the London label—the * Za 
reviewed by I. K. on page 118 (Photo by Hans Wild) 
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Whither our recording engineers? 
* 
Musical art 


vs. technology 





HEN, torty vears ago, one of our 
W great performing musicians had a 
recording session scheduled, he would go, 
for example, to the studio of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company in Camden, 
New Jersey, and perform his one or two 
short selections in front of a big acoustical 
Unless a major technical difficulty 


horn 


developed during recording, artist and 


engineer were likely to be satistied with 
what had gone onto the wax matrix, and 
the result was thought to be musically in- 
Oddly 


enough the ability to distinguish sharply 


telligible and pleasurable as well. 


between live and recorded sound was 
practically non-existent at that time, and 
so was the skill of assessing recorded sound 
objectively on its own merits. For though 
the recording art was already more than a 
quarter of a century old around 1920, it 
still remained something of a miracle that 


the performance of a Caruso, Chaliapin, 


or Elman could be engraved on a disc, 
multiplied, and sent out all over the world 
\s a 


produced sound were amazingly uncritical. 


consequence, attitudes about re- 

Then, in the middle of the twenties, 
came the microphone, the electro-mag- 
netic recording cutter, the Victor Ortho- 
phonic process, and the electronically am- 
plified phonograph. For the first time it 
became possible to put on discs a closer 
approximation to the sound qualities of an 
actual performance, not only by great 
vocal or instrumental soloists but also by 
larger orchestral groups and operatic en- 
sembles. These technological advances 
marked the beginning of a crucial relation- 
ship between the performing artist and the 
engineering-producing team responsible 
for getting the performance recorded in the 
form in which it is finally heard in thou- 
sands of 


homes. This relationship has 


been in permanent flux between the two 
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By FRITZ A. KUTTNER 


extremes of open hostility and amicable 
collaboration, and its inborn tendencies of 
interdependence and battling about princi- 
pal issues will probably continue to cause 
friction or controversy for quite some time 
unless—as some people suspect—one side 
wins a decisive and final victory. 

Under the conditions of modern record- 
ing technology the performing artist can 
actually be placed at the mercy of the 
recording engineer and producer—a fact of 
which even the listening audience is aware. 
The technicians work with volume con- 
trols, equalizers, filters, and complex 
multiple microphone placements whereby 
all kinds of subtle (or not so subtle) al- 
terations can be achieved in dynamic 
values, musical balance, instrumental or 
vocal predominance, tone colors, etc., 
during the recording session. In extreme 
cases acoustical or electronic echo devices 
and a variety of other technological trick 
processes can change the hall's reverbera- 
tion time and influence several other 
musical characteristics, such as reference 
pitch, tempo, or the spacing of silent in- 
tervals, even after the recording session. 

If the musician is an artist of major 
stature, he will have some control over the 
sound of his performance as recorded in the 
studio or auditorium, for he will usually 
hear his performance played back on the 
spot and can approve or disapprove of 
what he hears. In the nervous tension of a 
recording session, however, the artist’s 
attention will almost always concentrate 
on the things for which he alone is re- 
sponsible—7. e., musical perfection, phras- 


ll 


g, wrong notes, and the like. Under 
these circumstances it is doubtful whether 
he will hear much of what the technicians 
have done with the physical sound of his 
performance, but if he should find it ob- 
viously falsified as compared with his own 
conception of the sound, he has, in theory 
at least, usually the right of rejection on 
the basis of test discs pressed just prior to 
final production. But it would have to be 
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a powerful artist who can make a rejection 
stick for any but the most glaring sonic 
errors and imbalances. What he hears 
from the studio monitor speakers during 
the nerve-racking session, and then again, 
six weeks later, from test pressings on his 
home phonograph of doubtful or average 
quality—these two impressions may have 
little to do with each other. 

This discrepancy between two listening 
conditions is by no means due to psycholog- 
ical factors only, for today the engineers 
have their fingers in the pie at almost every 
stage in the production process. The fol- 
lowing synopsis shows the various points 
were engineering control plays a crucial 
part in a modern record production. 

RECORDING SESSION: 

Choice of hall or studio; 

Choice of microphoning: types, place- 
ments, single or multiple setup; mono- 
phonic or stereo process; 

Determination of volume levels and 
balances; 

Use of filters, limiters, equalizers; 

Choice of monitoring speakers and am- 
plifiers; 

Choice of playback room for monitoring; 

Choice of acoustical aids in the recording 
studio: drapes, rugs, curtains, wall 
coverings, resonance breakers, etc. 
TAPE-TO-DISC TRANSFER: 

Final decision (with the artist's general 
approval) of the “takes’’ to be used 
for the master tape; 

Other adjustments in tape editing; 

Choice of volume levels, filtering and 
equalization when recording from 
master tape to master disc; 

Choice of master disc material, disc- 
cutting stylus and recording head. 

These are the essential decisions to be 
made by the engineers. Some further 
technological influences of a more or less 
accidental nature may enter into the final 
product when the disc stampers are made 
in the electro-plating process and when the 
stampers are placed on the presses; here 
the skill and care of the processing work 
and the quality of the plastic raw material 
used for the pressings may have consider- 
able influence on the sonic qualities of the 


—__—___-——————-(Continued on page 130) 
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FROM THE EDITOR: 


\RG as a musi 


LIKE to think of the r 
magazine above all, but somebody has 








to print a like the explosive stuff 
on audio i issue The public has a 
ynt he ill informed opini ms, and 
we have no sacred cows Besides, any 
esulting impr in the quality of 
recordings or equ it is for the good 
f musi Next month's tentative table 
of contents is varied and, I think, valuable 
I I. K. there is what [ am sure will be 
he det itive discogt iphy ot Wanda 
Landowska, and to accompany it her friend 
Robert Sab f Mu Ll merica has writ 


ching memoir of the great lady 


the ex- 


oO question 








yerience the New York music criti 
“ ce described the glorious Bach 
\ I) Major Concerto as a “dull” 
( he ever heard I indowska plas 

\lso in hand d I hope that there 

will be room for it November, is a pro- 
vocative prece on song-writing by com- 
poser Ned Rorem, who knows how \nd 


naybe H. Y. will have 


hci tl to ive us 


recovered suf- 
report on the folk- 
gress that took her to Bucharest 
last month 

there will be 


worth-while 


\s if all this were not enough, 
1 sizable special section de- 
recordings from 
Leo Kepler of Angel says that 
mavbe, if the demand warrants it, the 
grand old Furtwangler Pathétique will be 


COLH 


the LP remastering is already 


here in the catalogue 


Fortunately 


iccomplished; I 


reissued 


have heard the French 
pressing and I must say that it brought 


back tender memories .Warmest con- 


gratulations and many happy returns to 
William Schwann, whose justly celebrated 
Catalog reaches its tenth anniversary this 
month [his has been the most insanely 
nsatiable decade in the history of record- 
ings, and Schwann has been irrevocably a 
part of it all the way Indeed, if it were 
ot for his painstaking attentions the pro 
fusion and the confusion would be beyond 


May he 


enough to rest on his laurels, or we shall 


ill coping never relent long 


be lost And still, to show you what 
[ mean, new labels keep coming. Wel- 
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come to Mansions, which will explore the 
less familiar contemporary byways, and at 
the other end of the standard-repertory 
period to Baroque, which promises to take 
up where EMS left off. I am delighted 
ilso to note that Vivaldi will have a label 
ill his own, but for better or worse by 


label, 


past performance equally 


subscription only Not a new 
exactly, but on 
worthy of a priori mention, is the forth- 
coming Soria 
RCA Victor The initial 
include a Beecham \Vessiah 


that 


Series being marketed by 


release will 
everybody is 
with the difference 
Skira 


edition of Handelian art got up especially 


doing this vear 


that it will be packaged with a 
for this recording 
disc Vienna 


memorate the 


\lso on tap is a four- 
Philharmonic set to com- 


imminent tour by that 


great orchestra. Being a purist in the 


matter of ballet music I am less enthralled 
by the prospect of an Ansermet album of 
snippets from eight standard works. If I 
know Dorle and Dario Soria, however, this 
release will be obligatory for balletomanes 
on the basis of the accompanying booklet 
alone 
hilev? 
really excited about the new Kapp project 
York City Ballet Or- 
chestra under Robert Irving. Now I can 


Pas de dix 


score is to be recorded, finally, because I 


Remember their //ommage a Diag- 

Speaking of ballet music I am 
involving the New 
say with assurance that the 
have been asked to write the program 
notes. And the Gounod (First) Symphony 
is on the schedule, also. It is high time 
that both of these works were given an 
the larger 


opportunity to be heard by 


audience (alas) that does not dig ballet, 


and Kapp is to be commended for its 
enterprise, its good taste, and (I hope) 
business -Here is a 


its sound sense. 


Christmas tip for A & R departments: 
I am aware that no choral-orchestral work 
can be recorded cheaply, but those wise 
men who complain that there aren’t any 
good ones around anyway should make it a 
point to be at Carnegie Hall on December 
7th to hear the premiére of Marvin David 
Levy's oratorio, For the Time Being, to a 


Nativity text by W. H. Auden. am 
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» the 
id at 
tory 
take 
Critics of Consumers Union, friendly 
hted and otherwise, gather at the CU 


headquarters in Mount Vernon, New 





bel York, to begin a day-long perusal of 

> by the organization’s testing facilities 
Some of the extensive high-fidelity 

ul rel, equipment in regular use may beseen 
tally in the background. At the extreme 
, right are Mitchell A. Cotter and 


Morris Kaplan of CU. The lookers- 


rth- 
or nclude Milton B. Sleeper of 


| by \ Heath, former publisher of Hi-F 
will Music, and Ed Miller of Seventeer 
ly is 
ence 
kira 
lally This is a corner of one of the CU hi-fi 
laboratories In the rear, through 
our- the door, may be seen some of the 
om- equipment developed by CU to test 
for wow in turntables. No informa- 
that tion is available on this particular 


unit The group standing here 
ncludes Robin Lanier of The New 
York Times (formerly of the ARG) 
the celebrated hobbyist-manufac 
turer Sherman Fairchild (with news- 
paper), and President Don Plunkett 
of the Audio! Engineering Society 


the 
illed 
m of 


If | 
this 
} 











anes 
»klet 
Jiag- 
l am 
pyect 
Or- 

A partial view of the listening roon 
can Visible are the switching panel and 
dix V. U. meters for stereo and also the 

relay rack used to select equipment 

ise I for comparison without the tester's 

- knowing which components are being 

cram heard. CU’s Cotter is holding t 

hony push-button assembly that enables 
ae the tester to shift back and forth 

time between any two units. The group 
‘ ' looking on includes Anthony Lord 

laces Managing litor of High Fidelity 

irger Tra V i C. Victor Campos 
. (in center, with glasses) of the ARG 

illet, 

e Ws 

lope ) 

Is a 

ents: 

work 

wise To the right of the switching panel, 
any where the technician is leaning, may 
‘rn be seen the vacuum-seal for the 

e@ita # listening room (referred to in Mr 

Campos’ article in this issue) On 

mber the seal is a meter to guage the 

david vacuum. To the left of the tech- 
. nician, who is shown in virtually all 
to a “Consumer Reports’’ equipment 


articles but never yet has been 
identified, is Technical Director 
Morris Kaplan of Consumers Union 
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For Consumers Union 


Dexter W. Masters writes 


ONSU MERS UNION is an organiza- But it would be foolish to attribute to the 
tion of consumers who have enough 


interest in knowing something about the 


institution of advertising qualities that 


even its most ardent practitioners cannot 


products they buy to support an organiza- 
tion whose function is to help them know. 
Their interest may be a very simple one 

to save money Or it may be a more com- 
plicated one—to get the best value for 
their money or to get the best of whatever 
terms of certain 


they're buying in per- 


formance characteristics Their interest 
even have social and philosophical 
CU's 


subscribers who subscribe also to the max- 


may 


overtones—there are many among 
ims of Missouri and the early Navy, having 
stopped subscribing to the notion that pro- 


motional claims area sufficient guide to the 


claim for it. It cannot, it does not even 
try to, give a consumer reliable com parative 
the choices that con- 


\nd, 


even the most honest ad- 


information about 
front him when he goes out to buy. 
unfortunately, 
vertiser now has to combat in the con- 
sumer’s mind the doubts and suspicions 
that the irresponsibility of other adver- 
hi-fi 


tisers have implanted there. The 


industry is in a very good position to 


understand this phenomenon. The magic 
of “hi-fi'’ as a concept has proved a potent 
promotional magic, and it is a very sorry 


piece of sound equipment indeed which has 





* ; : 
complexities of the marketplace. not tried to mesmerize the consumer with 
most Cl 


at least I hope 


I would suppose that sub- this magic. But I daresay the industry 


scribers read advertising knows that not all of the products which 


they do. They can learn from it,and from claim to deliver hi-fi performance do in 


the best of it they can learn a great deal. fact deliver it. And the industry must be 


aware that many consumers know this. 


*The author could mean either the saying identified Some consumers have come to such 
with Missour Show me or the official state : F 

m The welfare of the people shall be the knowledge by simple trial and error, and 
supreme law The old Navy Jack showed a snake 

above the inscription Don't tread on me Ed Continued on page 147 


In the August issue I announced that the hi-fi industry and its current 
antagonist, Consumers Union, had been invited to speak their minds 
on this neutral ground in the public interest. Here are the articles that 
resulted, exactly as received. Mr. Masters is The Director of CU, which 
publishes ‘Consumer Reports’’. Mr. Crowhurst is a free-lance industry 
consultant of acknowledged stature, a prolific writer (his ‘Hi-Fi Made 
Easy’’ was published by Gernsback), and most recently a Fellow of the 
Audio Engineering Society ‘“‘in recognition of the importance of his 
writings in the formation of a comprehensive audio technology’’.—Ed. 
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For the audio industry 


Norman H. Crowhurst writes 


PEAK to anyone in the high-fidelity 
itl about CU (Consumers Union) 
and you will get the same reaction. But 
try and get someone to be specitic im print 
and you'll have problems. After being 
recommended by a rating, who is going to 
say it was not deserved—or that some of 
his competitors deserved it as much? 
\fter his advertising man has been paid to 
promote his as the best there is who is 
going to say it’s only a little better than 
someone else’s? And the competitors who 
were poorly rated feel their word will carry 
little weight in a dispute, because it is ap- 
parent they have an ax to grind. So, while 
everyone gripes, nobody is anxious to say 
his piece. 

The attitude of the Institute of High 
Fidelity Manufacturers is that, while what 
CU is doing is very bad, and quite un- 
\merican, it is not important enough to 
lose any sleep over. That may be true too. 
But as I've been asked to give my point of 
view, I propose to tell you my experience in 
this matter and let you be the judge. 

When I arrived in this country over six 





irs ago, I was hired by one of the com- 
panies whose name is associated with the 
highest quality in hi-fi. At the time high- 
fidelity amplifier manufacturers were all 
publishing specifications indicative of per- 
formance indistinguishable from perfect; 
yet most of their products were audibly 
imperfect at times. My attitude was: 
“Let’s design and make an amplifier that 
gives the best sound we know how, and let 
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the specifications be what they happen to 
be”. 

So we went ahead. The amplifier we 
came up with sounded good. But when we 
tested it, among other things it did not give 
its full 50 watts at 30,000 cycles. ‘“‘It’ll 
have to do that”, I was told. “Why?”, I 
asked, ‘It'll make it cost more, probably 
won't sound as good, and nobody, but 
nobody can hear 20,000, let alone 30,000 
cycles, even at 50 watts. The only thing 
50 watts at 30,000 cycles might be good for 
is killing off bats and annoying the local 
dogs.” 

While my co-workers readily admitted 
this was true, they told me there was a 
quite influential reporting organization 
called CU that would give the amplifier an 
adverse rating if it did not, among other 
useless things, produce 50 watts at 30,000 
cycles. They showed me some back issues 
of Consumer Reports to prove this kind of 
thing happened 

So the high-fidelity design engineer is 
faced with the double problem of making 
equipment that sounds good and also does 
a lot of things not necessarily related to 
how it sounds, to avoid being given a bad 
rating. Either that, or he decides he’s 
going to ignore CU and do what he be- 
lieves is best. More of that later. 

About this time I received a promotion 
mailing from CU, telling me how I can 
save money buying shirts, automobiles, in 
fact almost anything, if I subscribe to 


—__—_—_—_———_—_———(Continued on page 136) 
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The audio industry's dispute 
with Consumers Union naturally 
is of particular interest to our 
own hi-fi columnists, whose 
remarks follow. Neither of them 
has seen the other's article. Mr. 
Zide’s regular column, ‘Sound 
Ideas’’, appears on page 154. 
Mr. Campos decided to forego 
his column, “The Third Ear”, 
in order to write a longer piece 
about the CU imbroglio— 
appropriately, I think, for it was 
one of his articles in a trade 
journal that brought the matter 
to a head in the first place.—Ed. 


1. By LARRY ZIDE 


S A REVIEWER of high-fidelity 
A components, I have quite naturally 
found the equipment evaluations in Con- 
sumers Union's 


publication, Consume 


Reports, of more than passing interest 
Because most of the high-tidelity publica- 
tions have taken the position that Cl 
should stick to testing toasters and not 
meddle in the sacred sonic field, and be- 
cause, on the other hand, The Editor in- 


forms me that this issue is to carry a good 
many thoughts on or about that organiza- 
tion, I feel that it is high time I unburden 
myself of what, I expect, will be considered 
profane opinions by 


some of my brother 


reviewers on the we-offend-no one maga- 
zines 

In my mind there can be no question as 
to the propriety of Cl 


field. 


‘'s forays into the 
Quality 


components and pre-packaged systems are 


high-fidelity high-fidelity 


every bit as much consumer goods, and 


subject to the variabilities inherent in any 
competitive 


system, as are automobiles, 


refrigerators, and food mixers. CU's un- 


questioned integrity and technical re- 


sources are as badly needed in electronics 
as in any other consumer-product field. 
Sut there are at least two sides to this 
generality Preamplifiers, amplifiers, 
tone arms, and the like 


can be taken into a laboratory, analyzed, 


tuners, turntables 
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and evaluated as to performance. This is 
simply not so, however, with cartridges 
and speakers. Thus far, these two com- 


ponents have resisted attempts at de- 


linitive measurement It is simply not 
possible to take a cartridge or speaker into 
a lab, test, it, and then predict absolutely 
what it will sound like when you play 
mu through it. 

\ case in point: Recent cartridge eval- 
uations top-rated the Shure M3D Stereo 
cartridge, and gave the Pickering 371 a 


“not acceptable” rating. I quite agree 


that of the cartridges tested the Shure is, 
he Picker- 


at least to my ears, the best. 


ing was low-rated because of excessive 


high-frequency shrillness and distortion. 
When I tested the Pickering in November 
of 1958, I 


found the same condition ex- 


isted if the cartridge was terminated at 
$7,000 ohms impedance. The manufac- 
recommendation 27,000 to 
$7,000 ohms, an over-optimistic claim. I 
that Cl rated the 


Pickering much higher if they had tested 


turer's Was 


believe would have 


it at the lower figure. (I must assume from 
their results that they did not. 
\gain, I ESL C-100 a 


cartridge, “not acceptable” 


found the fine 
certainly not 
by reason of tracking difficulties. In sub- 
stance, however, I found myself in accord 
with Cl 


in part arrived at by controlled listening 


‘s cartridge findings. ‘These were 


tests, which is the only even semi-valid 
ipproach to transducer evaluation. 


When Cl 


paralleled 


tested speakers, the results 
fairly 


clusions about 


closely my own = con- 
the relative merits of var- 
ious speaker systems. Where they did sin, 
I feel, is in what they did not review; too 
many fine systems simply were not evalu- 
ated. For example: Wharfedale speakers 
were represented by a 12-inch full-range 
10-inch unit 


While | 


stantially agree with these opinions, I also 


speaker (rated “‘fair’’) and a 


rated ‘‘not acceptable’’). sub- 


feel that Wharfedale produces a superla- 


tive three-way system that should have 


been included in a more comprehensive 


report The same is true of many other 


lines sampled by Cl 

Let me reiterate that I believe, with CU, 
that the KLH-4, the KLH-6, AR-2, 
\R-1 


and 


systems are the best among those 
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sted, but I feel that these are not the only 
good speakers. (It is of passing interest 
to note, by the way, that all four of these 
excellent speakers are manufactured from 

itents held and licensed by Acoustic 
ltesearch. ) 

What this all means is the CU’s efforts 
o separate fact from advertising fancy is 
to be commended. But it seems to me 
that comparative evaluations carry the 
responsibility of full coverage—a respon- 
sibility that CU has unfortunately not al- 
ways met. Consumers Union has the 
facilities and the money to provide the 
audiophile with a service that any in- 
dividual reviewer has neither the time nor 
the space to equal. I like to think that 
“Sound Ideas” (see page 154) reflects my 
personal opinion of a product untempered 
by any commercial interests, but it would 
take me a year to cover what CU could 
cover in a single issue. And I insist that 
the best comparative testing and evalua- 
ting is to no avail if it is not really com- 
prehensive. For this reason, in the field 
of high fidelity, at least, CU has not yet 
been able, in my judgment, to hit the 


mark with consistency. 


2. By C. VICTOR CAMPOS 


ONSUMERS UNION, | originator 
C and publisher of the famed Consumer 
Reports, has lately found itself under 
relentless attack from most of the publica- 
tions dedicated to high fidelity. I have 
personally attacked CU in print as tech- 
nical editor of a high-fidelity trade maga- 
zine. My point was simply that CU's 
statements and recommendations bore no 
value because none of the evaluation 
methods used was disclosed. To me this, 
per se, made the recommendations invalid. 
\lso, by what godly edict was CU to know 
more about the products reviewed than 
the manufacturers? I should add that my 
attack was on a purely technical level and 
was directed at one particular article (on 
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stereo cartridges and arms); I gave tech- 
nical data refuting the CU findings, which 
had been very vaguely expressed in my 
opinion. 

Unprecedentedly, then, on June 17th 
several members of the press, including 
myself, were invited to survey the testing 
facilities of the organization. On that day 
many of us trekked to Mount Vernon, 
New York, holding our breath. 

Just what kind of reception was awaiting 
us? Would all our questions be answered? 

The cordiality turned out to be little 
short of overwhelming. We were even 
served a buffet lunch. Our conducted tour 
began with a long talk by Dexter Masters, 
Director of Consumers Union, aided by 
Morris Kaplan, Technical Director, and 
Mitchell A. Cotter, Technical Division 
Chief in charge of Audio Testing Facilities. 

After a long journey through the build- 
ing we were ushered into the Hi Fi Testing 
Lab. The first thing that impressed me 
was the test equipment. Only the latest 
gear was being used—Tektronix Scopes, 
General Radio Signal Generators, Ballan- 
tine AC Voltmeters, Ampex instrumenta- 
tion and pulse tape recorders, Ballantine 
VU meters—in all, the best and most ad- 
vanced instruments money can buy. —Two 
small anechoic chambers are available for 
testing loudspeakers, and a special room 
for listening where the ambient noise 
level (that is, background noise present in 
our everyday environment) can be varied 
from beyond the threshold of audibility to 
what have you. Not only that, but the 
reverberant conditions (echo or room live- 
ness) may be varied from 4-++ seconds to 
almost anechoic. The switching panel used 
for comparison purposes cannot be better; 
literally everything can be done with it. 
Two other rooms serve as general all-pur- 
pose labs, and to say that they are well- 
equipped is an understatement. 

After a while there was no question in 
my mind that Mitchell A. Cotter is an 
engineer more than qualified to run tests, 
and I repeat that no finer testing equip- 
ment is to be had. And yet we have been 
getting in Consumer Reports some really 
ridiculous statements. Why? Didn't I 
say the CU staff is qualified? Yes. How- 


———___—____—_—__—_—————(Continued on page 143) 
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HERE IS IN SOULS a sympathy with sounds, and as 


the mind is pitched the ear is pleased with melting 


airs or martial, brisk or grave; some chord in unison 


with what we hear is touched within us, and the heart 


replies. 
J. S. BACH: Passio secundum Mat- 
thaeum Ernst Haefliger (Evangelist 


and tenor arias); Keith Engen (Jesus); 
Ist Maid and Pilate’s 


Proebstl 


\ntonie Fahberg 
Max 


Pontifex 


wife Peter, 
Pilate, 


soprano 


Judas, 
Irmgard Seefried 


arias Herta T6pper (con- 
Maid); Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (bass arias Munich 
Bach Munich Boys; 


Munich Bach Orchestra conducted by 


tralto arias and 2nd 


Chorus; Choir 


Karl Richter. Deutsche Grammophon 

Decca) Archive Stereo set ARC-73125- 
28, eight sides, $29.92. 

S)THIS latest Saint Matthew Passion, the 

first on stereo, was recerded last summer 

in the Herkules-Saal in Munich; 

that it is issued in the 


the fact 
Archive Series in- 
sures the authenticity of the performance 
and the thorough documentation supplied 
on the accompanying index card. 

Of the various older recordings of this 
masterpiece three remain in the Schwann 
Catalog: the safely orthodox and not too 
eventful performance of Grossmann, the 
more vital but sometimes erratic one of 
Scherchen, and the impossibly mannered 
version of Mengelberg The solos were 


certainly best served in the Scherchen 


recording, especially the Evangelist’s part 
sung by Cuénod, and the words of Jesus, in 


which Heinz Rehfuss remains the most 


satisfactory interpreter. Laszlo and Rossl- 


Majdan were also distinct assets. Mengel- 


berg had a first-rate Evangelist in the 
veteran Karl Erb (who was even better 
92 


—William Cowper 


under the steadier baton of Ramin in the 
that 
the splendid 


wartime abridged recording never 


reached LP) and Dutch 
soprano Jo Vincent. 

The new version has a number of distinct 
virtues. For the most part I like the effect 
of the stereo very much; there is no evi- 
dence of effort to use the new sound pos- 
sibilities for their own sake. The over-all 
impression is natural and satisfying. At 
times there is some artificial balance, for 
example in the opening chorus, where the 
boy’s voices are a bit too much in the 
spotlight. The tempo of this chorus is a 
trifle on the slow side; Grossmann is more 
successful here. Scherchen, on the other 
Hae- 
fliger is an outstandingly fine Evangelist, 
perhaps the finest of all, though for myself 
I cannot quite forget Erb. 


hand, rushes through this chorus. 


Keith Engen, a young American, lacks 
the vocal richness and tonal concentration 
to make the ideal Jesus, though his per- 
formance has dignity enough. One wishes 
that Fischer-Dieskau, who sang the part in 
the first LP Saint Matthew released in this 
country, might have had the opportunity 
to show us how far he has come in the ten 
years or so since that recording was made. 
It is good, indeed, to have him in the arias, 
for his Komm, stisses Kreuz, with the viola 
da gamba obbligato, is one of the high- 
lights of the set. Max Proebstl gives us 
good characterizations, first as a rough 
Herta 
a good contralto, though she 


Judas, later a finely human Peter. 
l6pper is 
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begins her first recitative rather unsteadily. 
Others have brought more richness to the 
great Erbarme dich, mein Gott, and for the 
best realization of a favorite number of 
mine, Ach, nun ist mein Jesus hin, | must 
go back to Friedel Beckmann in the 
Ramin recording. Seefried sings her arias 
with good style, but her voice has sounded 
better. I was disappointed in her incon- 
clusive Aus liebe will mein Heiland sterben 
shades of Elisabeth Schumann!). 

In every good performance of such a 
masterwork as this there are moments of 
surprise, details one had forgotten or had 
never quite taken in before. This one is 
no exception. The definition of the instru- 
ments inO Mensch, bewein dein Stinde gross 
was one thing that struck me; another 
was the electric charge of the flutes in the 
mob choruses. On the other hand such 
outbursts as Sind Blitze, sind Donner have 
had more drama in other recordings. But 
that sublime moment, Wahrlich, dieser ist 
Gottes Sohn gewesen, is moving as ever. 

lhe chorales are simply sung, with no un- 
due lingering over the fermatas. And the 
final chorus gives the work a fitting crown. 
in sum, then, this is a good Saint Mat- 
thew if not the definitive one except, so 
far, on stereo. If I were forced to choose 
one it would probably still be Scherchen’s, 
with all that set’s faults. But I would not 
willingly part with Haefliger’s perform- 
ance in this one, nor with Fischer-Die- 
skau’s. P.L.M. 
s 
K. P. E. BACH: Sonatas for Piano in A 
minor, A, D, F minor; Nina Milkina 
piano). Westminster XWN-18854, 
$4.98. 
AMILKINA is a_ thoroughly accom- 
plished pianist. Her attention to clarity 
of melodic line and dynamic contrast is 
admirable. Never does she miniaturize 
or inflate the music. Still, forty-odd 
minutes of K.P.E.’s roaming fantasies is 
twenty minutes more than I find com- 
fortable. The sonatas, particularly the 

es in minor keys, all give promise of a 
major utterance at one moment or an- 
other; but the expected moment never 
quite arrives. Nathan Broder, in his 
otherwise excellent and informative liner 


otes, goes a bit too far, I feel, in saying 
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that the F minor ‘thas a kind of sweep 
and passion that we don’t encounter again 
until Beethoven”. That ‘‘we’’ excludes 
me, as I have found infinitely more 
“sweep and passion” in much of the piano 
music of Haydn and Mozcart, all of which 
antedates even the moody Op. 2, No. 1 of 
Beethoven. The comparison to Haydn 
and Mozart (and Beethoven) can only be 
damaging to K.P.E., although his sonatas 


deserve an occasional hearing. H.G. 
e 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C for 

Piano and Orchestra, Op. 15; Robert 

Goldsand (piano) with the Frankfurt 

Opera Orchestra conducted by Carl 

Bamberger. Urania Stereo 1035, $5.95. 


Rubinstein Vic. LM-2120 
Serkin Col. ML-4914 


S)THIS is a very sensitive, if somewhat 
romantic, performance. Both conductor 
and pianist seem very emotional about 
this music, Goldsand a little too much so. 
The results would have been more suc- 
cessful if proper tempi could have been 
decided upon. From his first phrases, 
Goldsand is a couple of notches slower 
than the orchestra. Throughout, Bam- 
berger tries to pick things up, but to little 
avail. Goldsand’s tone is always lovely, 
but within a limited dynamic range. 
Urania’s stereo spreads fairly well, but 
lacks depth. D.H.M. 
e 
BEETHOVEN: Siring Quartet No. 10 in 
E flat, Op. 74 (“Harp”); String Quartet 
No. 12 in E flat, Op. 127; The Tatrai 
Quartet. Telefunken Stereo TCS-18025 
and 18026, respectively, $2.98 each. 
S)BUDAPEST has given us another quar- 
tet which seems to confirm the city’s 
sponsorship, in name at least, of good 
chamber-music ensembles. The Tatrai is 
a new one to me; its age and activities 
are not revealed on the record jackets and 
its name is not to be found in previous 
editions of the catalogues. One fairly 
safe guess, though, is that the members 
have been together for several years—or 
however long it takes to develop a strong 
sense of ensemble and to have achieved 
the spontaneous kind of co-operation 
which leads to expressive quartet playing. 
They make a good effect without sounding 
studied, and Beethoven comes through 
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boldly and gracefully [here is at times 


some rawness of tone, probably to be 


blamed on the recording The sound in 
general is not of $5.98 quality, with dis- 
tortion in the highs and several hissing 
flaws in the second movement of Op. 127 
S.F. 
. 

BEETHOVEN: Piano Quartet in E Flat, 
Op. 16; SCHUMANN: 
n E flat, Op. 47; 


szymon 


Piano Quartet 
Festival Quartet: 
William 


Graudan 
RCA 


violin), 
Nikolai 
, and Victor Babin (piano). 
Victor LM-2200, $4.98. 
Beethoven—piano and woodwind version) 
Serkin, Phila. Woodwind Quintet Col. ML-4834 
Schumann 
Horszowski, Schneider 


Goldberg 
Primrose (viola 


( ello 


Katims, Miller ML-4892 
A THE fact that the Beethoven is normal- 
ly heard in the alternate piano and wood- 
wind quartet version in itself lends a novel 
The uncom- 
monly fine musicianship, unity of inter- 


quality to this performance. 


pretative purpose, rousing spirit, and con- 
siderable depth that mark the playing of 
both works by this group makes for pre- 
The en- 


A.K. 


sentations of high distinction. 
gineering is also top-grade 

a 
Symphony No. 1 in C, 


BEETHOVEN: 


Op. 21; Symphony No. 8 in F, Op. 93; 


Bamberg Symphony Orchestra and the 
Hamburg State Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Joseph Keilberth. Tele- 


funken Stereo TCS-18004, $2.98. 
No. 1 


Toscanini Vic. LM-6009 
Klemperer Ang. 35657 
No. 8 

Toscanini Vic. LM-1757 


Beecham Col. ML-4681 
SVERY commendable performances, in- 
deed, adding to an already desirable series 
of economy stereos from Telefunken. The 
price is in no way indicative of the quality 
here. Recording and surface noise denote 
Both orchestras 
sound well-rehearsed, and Keilberth’s ap- 
proach is thoughtful, although the First 


is sometimes slightly too energetic. 


care in production. 


The 
sound on the Bamberg side is superior to 
that of the Hamburg State, which is a 
trifle thin in loud passages. D.H.M. 
+ 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 4 in B 
Flat, Op. 60; Hamburg State Philhar- 
monic Orchestra conducted by Joseph 
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Keilberth Pelefunken Stereo TCS- 
18024, $2.98 
Walter Col. MS-6055 
Toscanini Vic. LM-1723 


S)DEFINITELY a bargain 


stereo Is probably not quite so rich as the 


lelefunken’s 


best on the higher-priced labels, but is 
certainly better than average. The sound 
is clean and well-balanced. Of course, we 
cannot claim for Keilberth’s interpreta- 
tion the mature depth of insight belonging 
to Walter's, but he expresses his sensible 
if somewhat conservative ideas with force 
and distinction. His control of orchestral 
tone and balance is extraordinary: I can- 
not remember having heard this orchestra 
sound more luminous or responsive. All 
in all, this should rank among the better 
Fourths, price notwithstanding.—D.H.M. 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5 in C 

minor, Op. 67; Symphony No. 4 in B 

Flat, Op. 60; Columbia Symphony Or- 

chestra conducted by Bruno Walter. 


Columbia ML-5365, $4.98. 
Fifth) 
Toscanini 
Klemperer 
Fourth 
Krips Lon. LL-915 
AONE would think we did not need an- 
other Fifth. Apparently, Walter does not 


agree. Each time he performs this colossal 


Vic. LM-1757 
Ang. 35329 


work, he inserts slight differences, each of 
which seems an improvement on the un- 
improvable. So, here it is again, and we 
will probably wait a long time for a more 
integrated, evocative, or magnificent con- 
Much the 
same can be said of the reverse side. The 
Fourth contains more interpretative subt- 
leties than the more popular Fifth, but 
these, too, succumb to the Walter magic. 


ception of this masterpiece. 


His reading is at once noble, dynamic, 


and yet introspective. Columbia's or- 

chestra performs splendidly, but the lows 

have a slight tendency to be cloudy. and 
the highs thin (in mono; the stereo version 

was not received). D.H.M. 

* 

BEETHOVEN: Trio No. 7 in B flat, Op. 
97 (““Archduke’’); David Oistrakh (vio- 
lin); Sviatoslav Knushevitzky (cello); 

Lev Oborin (piano). Angel Stereo S- 
35704, $5.98. 

S)THE sense of disappointment which this 


performance engendered must be put down 
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Direct from 35mm Magnetic Film to Disc 
Now . .. on Everest Records, monaural or stereo . . . great 


music with the highest, most accurate fidelity yet achieved! 
Brilliant performances by the world’s finest 
musicians are recorded on 35 mm magnetic 
film . . . then transferred directly to discs. 
The result: an extraordinary listening ex- 
perience for you. 


EVEREST MAGNETIC FILM COMPARED 
WITH CONVENTIONAL TAPES 


1/4” tape— 
actual size 








Everest’s 35 mm 
magnetic film— 
actual size 


Y2” stereo tape— 
actual size 


Everest magnetic film is much wider and five times thicker 
than conventional tapes. With this sprocket-driven 
magnetic film, Everest achieves: 

* the widest dynamic range ever recorded 

* recording without “wow” or flutter 

* elimination of print-through distortion and tape-stretch 

e the lowest possible noise factor 

Now hear this exciting new sound yourself. Everest offers 
you these and other selections in a growing library of 


great monaural and stereo recordings. *Stereo 


IVEREST RECORDS 


Product of Belock Recording Co. Division of Belock Instrument Corp 
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Copland: Symphony No. 
3. Copland conducting 
the London Sym. Orch. 
LPBR 6018 SDBR 3018* 





fe. a 


Cherokee: Charlie Barnet 
—his band, his beat, his 
favorite numbers. 





Strauss: Till Eulenspie- 
gel, Don Juan, Salome: 
“Dance of the Seven 
Veils.”” Stokowski; Sta- 
dium Sym. Orch. of N. Y. 
LPBR 6023 SDBR 3023* 





Music in the Morgan 
Manner: Russ Morgan 
and His Orchestra. 

LPBR 5054 SDBR 1054* 





Strauss: Ein Heldenie- 
ben. H. Maguire, violin; 
Leopold Ludwig, the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. 
LPBR 6038 SDBR 3038* 








to temperament, rather than to actual 
musical shortcomings, and there are un- 
doubtedly listeners tind 
“Archduke” It is placid, 


unruffled, and easy, 
that 


who will this 
a satisfving one. 
most of the time, and 


consistent in this calm 


temper per- 
vades all the movements. But to me the 
missing urgency of the first movement is an 
unhappy loss, the slow-motion effect of the 
trio a little disconcerting, and the easy 
spirit of the slow movement detracts from 
the poignancy which feels in 


one some 


other performances. In the finale there are 
occasional moments of the sort of vigorous 
combustion which this reviewer missed in 
the preceding movements. ‘There is one 
disturbing factor to be taken into account: 
the instrumental balance is poor, and the 
violin is often all but covered up by the 
piano—whether due to diffidence on 
Oistrakh’s part or faulty recording is hard 
say, though my suspicion is the former 
The quality of sound itself is only fair. 
S.F. 
° 
BERLIOZ: Symphonic 
tuoso Symphony of London conducted 
by Alfred Wallenstein. Audio Fidelity 
Stereo FCS-50,003, $6.98. 
Munch, Boston RCA Victor LM-1900 
SONE gets the impression at a number of 


fantastique; Vir- 


points that the “Virtuoso Symphony” does 
not have so large a string band as our 
leading orchestras. It is not the decibel 
Berlioz 
himself pointed out that you can make a 
hell of It is 


the thin texture of the pianissimos and 


count that makes one suspicious 
a racket with 50 musicians. 


exposed melodies played by one of the 


string sections. I may be wrong about the 
number of musicians employed for this 


session 


perhaps it’s the miking that 


creates the impression of an undersized 


string section. Whatever ts at fault, the 
Wallenstein’s 


ing is skillful and straightforward and not 


impression remains read- 


the least bit eccentric The first three 


movements reveal polished playing and no 


little expressivity. But the last two move- 


ments, which are the glory of the work, 
lack that last measure of intensity and 
color If you can accept the pace of 


Munch's last movement, then his will be 
the version vou will want in vour library 


C.y.L. 


Otherwise, Wallenstein 
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COPLAND: 
Suite 
Symphony 


Statements for 
“Billy the Kid’’; 
Orchestra conducted by 
Everest LPBR-6015, 
$4.98, or Stereo SOBR-3015, $5.98. 


Orchestra; 


from London 


\aron Copland 


Bil 


Bernstein, RCA Victor Sym 
Gould, Sym. Orch 


Camden CAL-439 
RCA Victor LM-2195 


S)THE main value of this release is that it 
contains the only recorded performance of 
the Statements for Orchestra. Happily, the 
instrumentation of the six 
subtitled Militant, 
Cryptic, Dogmatic, Subjective, Jingo, and 


metrics and 


sections in turn 
Prophetic) are not especially complex, and 
therefore Copland could concentrate on 
and matters. 
Phe performance is highly effective. With 
the far more demanding Billy the Kid, 
Copland again proves the maxim that 


interpretative projective 


composers seldom make good spokesmen 
for themselves. The orchestra plays clean- 
ly for the most part (though here and there, 
as at the very outset, a ragged entrance is 
much color or 


to be heard), but without 


enthusiasm. The battle scene in parti- 


cular lacks spontaneity. Bernstein and 
Morton Gould provide the rich flavor and 
atmosphere that Copland calls for in his 
score. Everest’s engineering is exemplary. 


\.K. 


When you can’t find some remem- 
bered review from a back issue of 
The American Record Guide, consult 


The Index of Record Reviews 
Compiled by Kurtz Myers 


in the quarterly journal 


NI 




















published by the 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
c/o Music Division, Library of Congress, 


Washington 25, D.C. 
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A pair of Rubinstein’s 
greatest performances 


O BEGIN with, this is a handsomely 
§ ptoee offering, as befits the con- 
tents. A fine portrait, in lifelike color, of 
Rubinstein at the piano adorns the cover 
of the album. The beautifully illustrated 
booklet contains, besides Clifton Fadi- 
man’s intimate pen profile of Rubinstein 
the man and artist, a short biographical 
sketch and review of the pianist’s career, 
some informative program notes by Louis 
Biancolli, and a list of currently available 
Rubinstein RCA Victor recordings. That 
the latter was not extended to a complete 
discography is, of course, regrettable on 
historical grounds alone. Since, however, 
the playing is the thing by which the 
present-day King of Pianists will ulti- 
mately be judged by posterity, it can be 
said that the septuagenarian Rubinstein, 
still reveling in the full plenitude of his 
powers, rounds out the album with two 
of his finest and greatest performances. 
In these he is more than ably assisted by 
Wallenstein. By one of those fortuitous 
happenstances, the participants are in 
complete rapport with each other and the 
works performed. 

Happily, too, the works are played as 
Chopin wrote them, that is to say with 
his orchestration rather than somebody 
else’s “improved”’ version. After all the 
pros and cons as to whether or not 
Chopin's instrumentation needs doctoring 
up have been exhausted, the fact remains 
that he was a one-instrument composer 
and that the works he wrote for piano and 
orchestra were designed with a view to the 
piano’s playing the prima donna _ role. 


The Rubinstein Story—CHOPIN: Con- 
certo No. 2in F minor; Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise. Artur Rubinstein 

piano); The Symphony of the Air con- 

ducted by Alfred Wallenstein. RCA 
Victor LM-2265, $4.98, or GS) Stereo 
LSC-2265, $5.98. 
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How well it does just that in the original 
versions can be heard in this recording 
under the masterly and sensitive fingers 
of Rubinstein. Fifty years of experience 
and a lifelong affinity to the Chopin 
idiom went into the making of these re- 
cordings, which have been superbly en- 
gineered by RCA Victor. 

While the pianist has lost none of his 
former dexterity, his art has mellowed 
since he made the two previous recordings 
of the F minor Concerto—the long since 
deleted 78 r.p.m. version with the London 
Symphony Orchestra under Sir John Bar- 
birolli (Victor set M-110), and the still 
available one (LM-i1046) he made with 
the NBC Symphony under William Stein- 
berg. This is Rubinstein’s first recording 
with orchestra of the Andante Spianato 
and Grande Polonaise. His solo version 
of this work can still be heard on LM-2049 
and LM-6019. It is in this new recording 
of that work, I think, that Rubinstein 
reaches his greatest heights as a Chopin 
interpreter. His playing of the Andante 
Spianato is suffused with a warm autumnal 
glow, while the Polonaise is tossed off 
with all the old-time virtuosic aplomb. One 
can hardly imagine better performances. 

I gather from reading Fadiman’s breezy 
and chatty essay that Rubinstein, like the 
late Josef Hofmann, has been content to 
be a pianist and, like that other great 
Chopin interpreter of the past, Vladimir 
de Pachmann, is grateful that fate chose 
such pleasant work for him to do. A man 
of wide-ranging interests outside of music, 
of cultivated tastes and a_ passion for 
travel, Rubinstein considers himself lucky 
to be a pianist. ‘‘A splendid instrument, 
the piano”, Fadiman quotes him as say- 
ing, “‘just the right size so that you cannot 
take it with you... . Instead of practicing 
Icanread. A fortunate fellow, am I not?” 

So is the owner of this recording. 








.one of the outstanding events of the year.” 


A revelation from Everest 


Copland’s Third by Copland 


8S) THE Copland Third was commissioned 
by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation 
and completed just in time for its pre- 
mitre by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on October 18, 1946. 
York performance by the Bostonians about 


I heard the first New 
a month later. The score seemed impres- 
sive at that time and grew to be more so 
after repeated hearings of the first record- 
ing made by Antal Dorati and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony The 
new, superbly registered Everest stereo 
recording of 


for Mercury. 

the composer’s own per- 
formance reveals the work in a new light 
and makes it appear to be what its en- 
thusiastic adherents have for over a decade 
claimed it to be—the most impressive 
large-scale symphonic composition ever 
created by a native-born American. 

Molto moderato, 
Allegro molto, and an Andantino quasi al- 


It is in four movements: 


legretto which leads without pause into a 
Molto deliberato (fanfare) followed by an 
Allegro For unfamiliar 
with this music, it must be stated at the 


risoluto. those 
outset of any discussion that it is only in 
the barest sense a symphony in the classi- 
Rather, it is a 
mostly rhapsodic composition conceived 


cal Viennese tradition. 
on a large scale. For Copland this sym- 
phony represents a synthesis of his film 
and theater music and what he chooses to 
call his more serious work. The sharp- 
eared listener will detect passages in the 
symphony that remind him of works as 
Appalachian Spring, the 
Lincoln Portrait and the Clarinet Concerto. 


dissimilar as 


rhe first two movements are well pro- 
portioned and seem to me the strongest 
part of the symphony. The first, in parti- 
cular, is intensely expressive; and the fine 
balance and relation of its melodic ma- 


COPLAND: 
Symphony 


Symphony No. 3; London 
Orchestra conducted by 
\aron Copland. Everest Stereo SDBR- 


3018, $5.98. 
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By C. J. LUTEN 


terials and the way its three themes are 


expanded show the hand of a _ highly 
skilled artist. The second is a_ usual 
scherzo. Copland’s very effective per- 


formance is in contrast to the nervousness 
that has characterized other readings of 
this movement I have heard. The release 
of tension by means of rhythmic twitch 
happily does not now seem to be the sole 
purpose of the scherzo. The third move- 
ment begins with a passage that may be 
inspired by one of Beethoven's late quar- 
tets. Its expression is elevated, but am- 
biguous for this listener. Its relation to 
the main body of the also 
The opening portion of the 
last movement is based on Fanfare for the 
Man. The main body of the 


finale comprises an elaboration of two new 


movement 
escapes me. 


Common 


themes, and the symphony concludes with 
a terrific peroration of the theme that 
began the entire work. 

The casual listener approaching this 
score for the first time is bound to be im- 
pressed by its rhythmic complexities and 
So much so 
that it may take another hearing or two 
for one to recognize its unique blend of ma- 
terial and expressive styles. It is this 
blend that is really fascinating. Here is an 
admixture of the Jewish wail with its 
curving lines, the Protestant hymnal with 
its straight ones, the American jazz pulsa- 


its intricate instrumentation. 


tion, and the social-conscious pamphlet- 
eering of the thirties. That the combina- 
tion is all-American seems to me both true 
and unimportant. ‘That it has personality 
and really communicates in a musical way 
is more significant. In Copland’s hands, 
the work is rich and vital in a manner it 
can never be when played (as it has too 
often been played) for emphasis and 
rhythmic thrills. 

This new recording is, in short, a revela- 
tion of an important composition, and it is 
therefore one of the outstanding events of 


the year. 
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DVORAK: Symphony No. 5 in E minor, 
Op. 95 (‘New World” SMETANA: 
The Moldau; Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Herbert von 
Karajan. Angel 35615, $4.98. 

‘New World") 

Toscanini, NBC 

Kubelik, Vienna Phil 


The Moldau) 
loscanini, NBC RCA Victor LM-2056 


AKARAJAN’S instincts in both works 


are essentially lyric, with carefully chosen 


RCA Victor LM-1778 
London LL-1607 


moments (sometimes, as in the sudden 
tempi changes of the first movement of the 
Dvorak, achieved at the expense of the 
composer's written wishes) of dynamic 
contrast. While the pace of the entire 
Symphony tends to be on the relaxed side, 
it must be noted that the third movement 
is particularly so, and yet the lack of 
strong impulse and animation is counter- 
balanced by painstaking expressivity and 
phrasing throughout. Only towards the 


end of either performance are the stops 

really pulled out, in what might seem to 

some rather melodramatic contrast to 

what had gone before. Angel's sound is 

perfect. \.K. 
* 

HANDEL: Concerti Grossi, Op 6: No. 4 
in A minor, No. 9 in F, No. 10 in D 
minor; I Musici. Epic LC-3591, $4.98. 

A THE Musici has struck a delicate bal- 

ance, in these performances, steering ex- 

pertly between two possible—and _fre- 
quent—manners of playing Handel. On 
the one hand, it coolly avoids that por- 
tentous emphasis on the beat which can 
be commanding in the /argos but is almost 
sure to break the flow of the music; on 
the other, it does not carry urbanity to 
the point at which smoothness of melodic 
line might dim the vigorous spirit so char- 
acteristic of Handel. The middle road is 





A quartet of concertos from the Soviet Union 


ABY far.the most interesting of these 
concertos is the first, for coloratura soprano 
and orchestra. It is a two-movement 
work, the first section being a sustained, 
meditative vocalise with high-lying melo- 
dic lines and long skips, the second a kind 
of capriccio with melodic embellishments 
and elaboration and a chance for vocal 
display. Miss Maksimova is an unusually 
gifted singer, with a pure, insinuating voice 
splendidly controlled, and rare accuracy of 


A Modern Russian Concerto Festival 
GLIERE: Concerto for voice (coloratura) 
and orchestra, Op. 82; Valentina Maksi- 
mova (soprano); Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, conducted by Edward 
Grikurov. PAKHMUTOVA: Concerto 
in E flat minor for trumpet and or- 
chestra; Sergei Popov (trumpet); State 
Radio Orchestra, conducted by Eugene 
Svetlanov. MANEVICH: Concerto for 
clarinet and orchestra; Isaac Roginsky 
clarinet); Leningrad Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Nikolai Rabino- 
vich. GORDELI: Concerto in D for 
flute and orchestra, Op. 8; Alexander 
Korneyev (flute); State Radio Or- 
chestra conducted by Eugene Svetlanov. 
Monitor MC-2030, $4.98. 
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execution. The beautifully clean attacks 
on the higher tones are exciting in them- 
selves; it would not surprise me if in the 
hands of such a singer the concerto were to 
build the kind of popularity Bidu Sayao 
won for the Villa-Lobos Bachianas Bra- 
siliera. Although Gliére lived until 1956, 
his roots were firmly in the Russia of pre- 
Soviet days. Never a great innovator, he 
was nevertheless thoroughly grounded in 
musical techniques, and he always wrote 
effectively. The other three composers 
represented on this disc are of a later gen- 
eration, and may all fairly be called truly 
Soviet musicians. The trumpet concerto 
is notable primarily as the work of a 
woman; its absolute musical merits seem 
to me slight. It surely profits by the ac- 
complished playing of the soloist, Sergei 
Popov. The Manevich ambles about for 
quite a while before settling down to an 
effective fugue. While this lasts the music 
takes on life. The Gordeli is a spirited 
piece with—as is pointed out in the notes 

echoes of George Gershwin. While it is 
listenable enough, I do not feel that it is an 
important work. For the performers I 
have nothing but admiration. If the 
recording has a fault it is emphasis on them 
at the expense of the orchestra. P.L.M. 
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good ground for this ensemble: the slow 
movements are stately without dragging, 

and always move, which is not easy; the 
eatin 


atte 


are ringing and sometimes jaunty 
the first Allegro of No. 10, for example 
but never brittle. The tone of the group 
is superb as usual and sounds to particular 
such a movement as the 

No. 9, in which 


dow n 


advantage in 
first Allegro of a single 


melodic figure cascades through 
each register of the orchestra with all the 
electric effect Handel could have wished. 
Che recorded sound is a bit cavernous and 


hollow in the bass, but I must confess this 


bothered me very little S.F. 
* 

HADYN: Cello Concerto; BOCCHERINI: 

Cello Concerto; Janos Starker (cello 


with Philharmonia Orchestra conducted 
by Carlo Maria Giulini 
$5.98 


\ngel Stereo 
S-35725, 
SCHALK up this one as 


a disappoint- 
ment. [1 


the first place, these two con- 
thought 


certi long to be spurious are 
weak in invention and low in emotional 
candlepower. They never come off except 
in performances of incandescent quality 
lhe much-respected Starker does not pro- 
vide on this occasion anything more than 


Actually 


this music seems to cramp his style. He 


musical neatness and good tone. 


apparently needs compositions that give 


him more elbow room, for his style is 


essentially grand rather than intimate. 


Giulini, the Philharmonia, and EMI's en- 


gineering staff provide him with better 

than average support i Re 
* 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 104 in D (‘‘Lon- 

don”); MOZART: Symphony No. 34 


nC, K. 338; 
conducted by Rudolf Kempe 
EMI G-7150, $4.98 


Philharmonia Orchestra 


Capitol 


Westminster XWN-18186 


London LL-1756 





‘\ anguard VRS-493 
Columbia ML-5349 


inother gor rd per- 


1, N. ¥. Phi 
A THE Mozart is just 


formance with not quite the delicacy and 


lightness that others (notably Koussevit- 


zky and Beecham in bygone days) have 


managed to draw from the score. The 
Haydn, which is a far more personal and 


warmly expressive account than the over- 
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side, is in every way exceptional. The 
final 
movements is beautifully contrasted with 


hearty robustness of the first and 
an eloquent persuasiveness brought to the 
two middle portions. Special note must 
be taken of the iridescent blending of the 
violins in the trio of the 


Sheer charm is the only descrip- 


oboe and first 
minuet. 
tion. Unfortunately the acoustics, which 
are shrill and wiry in the string trebles and 
tutti pas- 
iges, do not nearly measure up to the 


A.K. 


reverberantly unclear in the 
quality of the performances. 
* 

LALO: Symphonie 
SAENS: 


riccltoso, 


espagnole; SAINT- 
Introduction and Rondo Cap- 
Yehudi Menuhin 


Philharmonia Orchestra con- 


Havanaise; 

violin) ; 

ducted by Sir Eugene Goossens. Capitol- 
EMI Stereo SG-7108, $5.98. 

Ss) MENUHIN is prone, perhaps more than 

most artists, 


to the vagaries of “good” 


days and ‘“‘bad” days. It is a particular 
pleasure, then, to report that this recording 
was made on one of the former, and that 
the strong features of the violinist’s style 
are well to the fore—the resilient sense of 
rhythm, the wide palette of tone color, the 
general intensity of attitude. There are 
passages in the Lalo of some roughness of 
sound, but the musical import is not 
hindered, and perhaps even gains thereby. 
\nd Menuhin’s personal stamp struck me 
as especially notable in spots—for ex- 
ample, in the mincing steps of the Scherzo. 
The Saint-Saéns Jntroduction, too, had a 
cat-like poise which was quite ear-catching. 
Goossens and the Philharmonia participate 
with vigor, fullness, and good balance, and 
the tine etching of melodic lines in the Lalo 


fourth movement was decidedly impres- 


sive. It was, in fact, a good day for every- 

one. Sound is excellent. S.F. 
” 

LALO: Piano Concerto; FRANCK: Sym- 


phonic Variations; Orazio Frugoni 
Orchestra of the Wiener Volk- 
soper conducted by Michael 
Stereovox STPL-511.220, $5.95. 
S‘*THE MUSIC shows little that would 


cause enthusiasm 


piano 


Gielen. 


The partwriting of 
the solo shakes 
Such excerpts from the jacket 
notes of this release will certainly not help 


instrument is no great 
either. . 
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— INCOMPARABLE CONDUCTS THE FIRST COMPLETE RECORDINGS 
BRUNO WALTER OF°THE NINE SYMPHONIES OF 
BEETHOVEN IN STEREOPHONIG SOUND... 


The nine symphonies of Beethoven have been in existence for one-hundred and thirty-two years. 
For half of that time, Bruno Walter has been conducting them with the world’s greatest orchestras. 


An event of unique importance, representing the 
cumulative experience of Dr. Walter's 66 years 
of conducting, and one of Columbia's proudest 
achievements in sound reproduction. Seven 12” 
@ records, handsomely packaged with an elab- 
orate 48-page booklet, containing analytical 


notes and thématic index to each symphony, 
previously unpublished photographs and draw- 
ings, reviews and anecdotes by Beethoven's 
contemporaries and present day critics. 

07S 610 $41.98. Also available in regular high 
fidelity. D7L 265 $34.98. 


THE SOUND OF GENIUS Is ON |COLUMBIA§ MASTERWORKS 


®“ Columbia” “Masterworks” @ @ Marcas Reg. A division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. Prices are suggested list. 








sales of the Lalo Concerto That these 


comments are decidedly inaccurate com- 
that 


there is little here that will startle or ex- 


pounds the misfortune. It is true 


cite: no histrionics, no cowbells, xylo- 


But this is sincere 


Che 


material, the fluidity and sensi- 


phones, cannon, et 


and lovely music facility of the 
themati 
tivity of the orchestration, and the color- 
ful interplay between piano and orchestra 
command both intellectual and emotional 
absorption. The main theme of the first 


movement—broad, noble, vet humble—is 


likely 


cover 


to haunt you. Insofar as I can dis- 


this is the very first recording of 
this concerto, and the performance is cool, 
clear, and expressive. Frugoni approaches 
the Franck coldly instead of relaxing and 


Vox has 


stereo onto this disc. 


meditating etched some fine 

The hollow quality 

which has plagued many of their recent 

stereo releases is replaced here by clear 

and live sound. D.H.M. 

. 

LISZT: “Operatic HI-FIreworks’’—Verdi: 
‘* Rigoletto’ Paraphrase ; Gounod: “Faust” 
Walts ; (“The 
Flying Dutchman” holder 

Guests, 

Edith Far- 

XWN- 


Wagner: Spinning Song 
O du 


Abendstern, Entry of the 


mein 
and 
Overture (‘“Tannhduser”’ 
nadi (piano). Westminster 
18828, $4.98. 
AAS Busoni pointed out more than a 
quarter-century ago these are far more 
than mere empty digital display pieces 
even though the wily Hungarian peppered 
them with all sorts of pianistic devices 
designed to show off the performer’s skill 
What Liszt 


aimed for in his operatic transcriptions 


and his own in particular. 


was, according to Busoni, a capsule con- 
densation of the salient musical, poetic, 
and dramatic idea behind the particular 
scene or episode he chose to transcribe 
and transcribed so effectively) into the 
idiom of the piano. Performed by a 
pianist with a flawless technic and the 
flair 


masterpieces 


requisite and temperament, these 
and they are masterpieces, 
snobbery notwithstanding—could, no 
doubt, still arouse an audience to a fever 
Unfortunately, Miss 
Who, for 


instance, having heard the late Josef Hof- 


pitch of enthusiasm. 


Farnadi is no such pianist. 
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mann play the ‘Yannhduser’ will ever 


forget it? Certainly no orchestral per- 
formance of this work that I have heard, 


When 


these Liszt operatic transcriptions went 


before or since, ever equalled his. 
by the boards something that made the 
old-time piano recital a glorious and thrill- 
ing event went with them. Perhapsa true 
Lisztianer like Ozan Marsh will, given a 
little encouragement by some enterprising 
record company, one day bring them back 
to life. In the meantime, those who never 
heard any of the above-listed transcrip- 
tions before will, perhaps, wonder what 


all the 


they 


about if, or when, 


Miss Farnadi, 


instead of reveling in the opportunities 


shouting is 
listen to this disc. 


Liszt throws in her way, bends herself 


backwards to avoid them. Although she 
commands fleet fingers and plays with a 
beautifully modulated singing tone, both 
of which are also necessary pianistic in- 
gredients for the proper performance of 
lack of 


and 


these works, her temperament, 


flagging spirits, unsteady rhythms 


make grotesque caricatures rather than 

inspired re-creations of them R.K. 
7 

LISZT: Les Preludes; Tasso; Philhar- 


monia Orchestra conducted by Con- 
stantin Silvestri. Angel 35636, $4.98, or 
Stereo S-35636, $5.98. 


(Les Préludes) 
Mitropoulos, N. Y. Phil Columbia ML-5198 


SFOLLOWING his eccentric Tchaikov- 
sky Fourth, Silvestri’s orthodox account 
Not 
until the chromatic introduction (in the 


of Les Préludes comes as a surprise. 


bass) to the fourth theme (in A minor) is 
there any evidence of intensity or drive, 
With the repeat of 
the second theme (by the brass with con- 
trapuntal string runs) at the end of the 
development section, matters become more 


however short-lived. 


aroused and animated, but speed rather 
than definition seems to take precedence. 
Of current versions, that by Mitropoulos 
is still the one. In the 
melancholy symphonic poem originally 
intended as an overture to Goethe's Tasso, 
His 
coiorful delineation is by far the better of 
the two now available. 


recommended 


Silvestri is more like his old self. 


Expert engineer- 
—A.K. 


ing further enhances the release. 
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Lucretia West’s 
‘Kindertotenlieder’ 


O ONE should feel embarrassed over 
N failing to conquer Mahler’s two 
great song-cycles, when Kirsten Flagstad 
herself is of that company. Lucretia West 
is more successful in the Dirges for Children 
than in the Songs of a Wanderer, owing to 
the range of the latter which makes its high 
notes a test of endurance for so many con- 
traltos. She squeezes into the top G sharp 
on the word ‘never’ (“‘nimmer’’) with 
evident discomfort, and is not very happy 
at other times. Mahler did his best to 
head this problem off by indicating that 
the vocal line could be taken up by the 
oboe here, while the soloist would sing an 
inverted counterpoint beneath it. I doubt 
whether he himself was ever convinced by 
this solution, and the vocal line is so weak- 
ened thereby as to be obviously unaccept- 
able to Scherchen or Westminster. But a 
feeling of strain is just as unwelcome from 
a dramatic point of view, so what is gained? 
Mezzo Nan Merriman does much better at 
the top, and soprano Flagstad best of all, 
and both are perfectly secure at the lower 
end of the range. But the Flagstad record 
is unacceptable for another reason: her 
strange predilection for scoopiness in both 
compositions. And her Aindertotenlieder 
cycle is even worse, for here the bottom ap- 
parently was too low, and so the perform- 
ance was transposed from D up to F, 
creating endless unsolved problems for the 
orchestra and repeatedly throwing the 
vocal line out of dramatic focus. Emotion- 


MAHLER: Kindertotenlieder; Lieder eines 
fahrenden  Gesellen; Lucretia West 
contralto), Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Hermann Scher- 
chen. Westminster XWN-18842, $4.98, 
or (8) WST-14059, $5.98. 

Foster (bs-br), Horenstein....... Vox 9100 

Flagstad (s), Boult.. Lon. 5330, St. 25039 


(Kindertotenlieder) 
Perrier (c), Walter. .......050. ... Col, 4980 


Anderson (c), Monteux......... .... RCA 1146 
Schey (br), Otterloo.......... . Epic 6001 
(Lieder eines fahrenden Gesellen) 

Merriman (m-s), Beinum.............. Epic 6023 
Dieskau (br), Furtwangler............/ Ang. 35522 


October, 1959 


By JACK DIETHER 


al peaks and the more peaceful strato- 
spherics are alike in their shrillness, a 
quality to be strictly shunned in these 
songs. 

The new Kindertotenlieder is “low-key” 
in more than one sense. It is the most 
subdued presentation we have had, and 
both voice and orchestra produce some of 
the most melting pianissimos yet heard in 
it. Miss West has a ravishingly beautiful 
contralto voice, as we heard in her Urlicht 
from the Second Symphony. But she 
seems rather uncertain here at the out- 
set, and more evidence of emotional in- 
volvement is required when, as at the 
climax of the third song, the words are to 
be sung “mit ausbrechendem Schmerz” 
(“with an outburst of grief’). Nor may 
“Hail to the joyful light of the world” in 
No. 1 be rendered with the simple sweet- 
ness the words appear to suggest, when 
they are marked ‘with agitation”! Com- 
pare the handling of Fischer-Dieskau, who 
best seems to understand the import of 
these strange and touching elegies. The 
cool approach of West and Scherchen is all 
right if they would watch for the contrast- 
ing word ‘‘caloroso”’ that so often recurs. 
And the deliberate tempos are fine, even 
beautiful, until the storm music of No. 5, 
“In diesem Wetter’, where Scherchen 
directs the most lethargic agitato I shall 
hope to hear. It generates no excitement, 
and Miss West can do nothing with words 
which Fischer-Dieskau made to sound a 
note of bitterest irony. Song No. 1 should 
have been redone for a bad slip at ‘Die 
Sonne, die Sonne’’. 

Scherchen’s unpredictable qualities are 
even more manifest in the Wanderer cycle. 
The first song gains by a bold and simple 
stroke: a greater contrast between the 
rapidly alternated passages marked “‘fas- 
ter’ and “slower”, where the same 
sequence of notes is first played in a jaunty 
rhythm by the clarinets, then spun out 
dolorously by the singer. What is con- 
trasted is the gaiety of the wedding festivi- 
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ties and the sorrow of the rejected lover. 
Conductors sometimes impart a_ subtle 
piquancy to the festive theme itself by 
inserting a little hesitancy in its falling- 
fourth figure, thus anticipating the lover's 


complaint I have much admired this 


interpolation. Scherchen, on the contrary, 
stresses the heedless vacuity of the theme 
by playi iw it faster and in strict tempo; 
the falling fourth thus links itself rather to 
the stylized cuckoo-call of the First Sym- 
phony. In this fashion the song is seen as 
in anticipation of the parodistic dirge of 
the Symphony, with the singer's part cor- 
responding to the self-mocking lament of 


Frére Jacques, and the orchestra’s to the 


mindless barrel-organ world outside. 

The recording is very clear, in the 
treble, but excessively top-heavy The 
wind instruments, of which there are a 


bare dozen in the score of the Aindertoten- 
eder (with no trumpets or trombones 
are recorded with exceptional clarity. On 
the other hand there is not much resonance 
in the bass, still less in the stereo pressing 
than in the mono. And the delicate or- 
needs all the 


chestration of these songs 


Consider the middle 


stanza of Wanderer song No. 4, 


bass it can get 
set to the 
words “I departed in the still of night, over 
the dark heath” (‘‘Jch bin ausgegangen”’, 
eu The soft funereal tread that under- 
lies the entire stanza (the same tread heard 
under the dirge-canon of the First Sym- 
phony) glows and pulses on low C and G 
in the combined colors of timpant, harp, 
and plucked basses. These are clear and 
lifelike on London 


Grammophon import by Henrich Schlus- 


and on the Deutsche 


nus), and the London stereo adds con- 
siderable dimension to this weird nocturnal 


dull 


weakness may be 


glow On Westminster it is and 


leaden, and a similar 
observed on Epic and Angel 

Or take No. 3 of the Aindertotenlieder, 
where the bereaved father tells how, when 
his wife comes into the room, his eyes still 
search involuntarily for the departed child 
that should be by her side. he in- 
troductory English horn solo, with a soft, 
plodding accompaniment for the plucked 
cellos, returns after the outburst of grief 
with no change of orchestration, except 


that the bass is deepened an octave from 
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cellos to double basses. If this accom- 
paniment is so faint that one cannot dis- 
tinguish between the two, as it is on West- 
minster, the point is lost. And in the 
stereo pressing its very contour becomes at 
times almost indistinguishable. The Lon- 
don stereo adds depth to an already full and 
resonant bass line; those who doubt there 
is so much difference between good and 
indifferent stereo should hear all this. At 
both the first and second outbursts the 
basses change from pizzicato to arco and 
play a sustained, chromatic line, followed 
by an even more expressive chromaticism 
for the high bassoons in thirds—surely a 


further refinement of Mozart's grieving 


bassoons. The latter of course stand forth 
splendidly oi Westminster, the basses not 
at all, whereas on London both are un- 
usually clear. The only place in the entire 
Westminster recording with an adequate 
bass is the very end of the last song, where 
it is represented by the deepest tones of 
the horns on an open fifth. 

Neither the Columbia, Epic, nor Vox 
Kindertotenlieder shares London's superior 
over-all sound either, though the orchestra 
on Epic (The Hague Philharmonic) has one 
unusual thing | should like to hear more of 
in Mahler. 


like oboe is highly desirable here. owing to 


The very reedy, almost shawm- 


the penetrative demands he makes on it in 
his orchestral counterpoint, as when it 
suddenly pierces through the texture at the 
words “von wannen alle Strahlen stammen” 


“whence all beams do flow’’), in the 


second song. At one point in the Fourth 
Symphony he actually decided during re- 
vision that the oboe sound he wanted 
would have to be reinforced, unhappily, by 
the muted trumpet. He often seems to be 
trying to recapture a sound described in a 
youthful letter: “I have been sitting by the 
hut of Farkas the shepherd, listening to the 
music of his shawm."’ Some of the Catalan 
instruments recently recorded might prove 
just the thing. 

I cite the above examples at random to 
illustrate my rather frustrating contention 
that there is no nearly ideal recording of 
these works currently available in America. 
Locally I recommend the Fischer-Dieskau 
and the 


performance of the Wanderer 


Ferrier performance of the Dirges, with the 
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™“ TELEFUNKEN . 


one of the great pioneers 


in high fidelity 


recording technique.” 


DAVID HALL 
Music Editor, Hi-Fi Review 





produced for connoisseurs... 
priced for everyone... va . =. 


Tchaikovsky NUTCRACKER SUITE; SERE- WALTZES OF JOHANN STRAUSS. Urtist’s Life 
NADE FOR STRINGS. Symphony Orchestra of The Blue Danube; Emperor Waltz; Wine, Women 


The Belgian National Radio — Franz Andre and Song. Bamberg Symphony Orchestra — Joseph 
Mon. TC8001 tereo: TCS18001 Keilberth 
Mon. TC8018 Stereo: TCS18018 


Respighi: THE PINES OF ROME; THE FOUN- 

TAINS OF ROME. Sympbony Orchestra of The Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 3 (Eroica). Hamburg 
Belgian National Radio — Franz André State Philharmonic Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth 
Aon. TC8002 tere TCS18002 Stereo: TCS18003 


Delibes: SYLVIA AND COPPELIA — Orchestral Wagner: LOHENGRIN; DIE MEISTERSINGER 


~ Prelude a Phil. 

Suites. Sympbony Orchestra of The Belgian Na Preludes to Acts 1 and 3 Hamburg State Phil 
tional Radio — Franz André Stereo. TCS1800¢ harmonic Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth : ‘ 
Mon: TC8019 Stereo: TCS18019 


Dvorak: SLAVONIC DANCES. Op. 46: Nos. 1, — POLKA AND WALTZ TIME IN BOHEMIA. The 
3, 4, 6, 8; Op. 72: Nos. 1, 2, 4, 7, 8. Bamberg Winning Band; Moonlight On The Eger; Only One 
Symphony Orchestra — Joseph Keilberth Half 

Stereo: TCS18015 


Hour; Oderfurter Promenade; “Wartenberger 
Polka, In The Heart; Homeland Greetings; Sweet 
MARCH TIME IN GERMANY. Old Comrades heart; Apron Waltz; The Village Blacksmith. Ernst 


Glory Of Prussia; Radetzky March; Regimental Mosch and His Bohemian Band Mon: TP2511] 
March, Hoch — und Deutschmeister, His Majesty's 

Guard Hoch Heidecksburd Bavarian Parade Beethoven: SYMPHONY No. 5. Hamburg State 
March, Liedermarsch, The Rifleman. Band Of The Philharmonic Orchestra loseph Keilberth 
Berlin Guard Mon. TP2508 Stereo: TCS18005 


For complete catalog of Popular and Classical records write to 


TELEFUNKEN RECORDS A division of London Records, Inc 
Dept.N3 140 West 22nd St., N. Y. 11, N. Y. 
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proviso that both have definite limitations 
For a male version 
of Kindertotenlieder, one must once again 


in regard to recording. 


do with Foster or Schey, or else import 
Fischer-Dieskau (10° HMV), his Amer- 
ican pressing having been deleted. And by 
importing Schlusnus’ version of the Wan- 
derer at the same time (10’’ DGG), one 
gets an equally fine performance plus a 
superior recording. Orchestration students 
who want to hear every note, try London, 
despite the transposition of Aindertoten- 
lieder. 

There follows, on the third band of the 
same side, the weakest rendition of the 
“slowing knife’’ song I have heard. Scher- 
chen’s approach is here at the opposite 
pole to the sluggishness of the storm pas- 
sage, and he attacks it at such an impos- 
sibly fast tempo that Miss West has no 
chance to put the meaning of the words 
across (especially such eighth-note itera- 
Noch bet Nacht, wenn ich schlief”’). 
In fact, he seems in no wise concerned that 


tions as “ 


he is directing a song, not a symphony, so 
immersed is he in his overriding concept 


Please note, Dr. Scherchen: musicians 


may suffer silently, and even willingly, for 
such a concept, but a must be 


song 


enunciated. 


oe 
MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 20 in D 
minor, K. 466; Piano Concerto No. 11 in 
F, K. 413; Rudolf Serkin (piano) with 


the Marlboro Festival Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alexander Schneider. Colum- 
bia ML-5367, $4.98. 
K. 466) 
Serkin, Ormandy, Phila. Orch..Columbia ML-4424 
AACTUALLY this performance of the 
K. 466 is more Mozartean in design and 
method (if than the more 


Beethoven-like exposition (with Ormandy 


not depth 


and the Philadelphia Orchestra) which it 
replaces. But the nervous, restless mood 
and the poor reproduction suggest that it 
all happened on a day at Marlboro, Ver- 
mont (where Serkin heads a distinguished 
school and festival each summer) in which 
I'll still hold on to the 


earlier K. 466, for it is much more typical 


various Crises arose. 
of Serkin and far better recorded. Fortun- 
ately, more inner repose and interpretative 
mark the K. 


poetry 413 presentation, 
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which has no current competition. It is 
Serkin at his best. The miking here is an 
improvement on the overside, but still far 


short of Columbia's best. A.K, 
. 

MOZART: Violin Concerto No. 3 in G, 

K. 216; Violin Concerto No. 4 in D, 

K. 218; Zino Francescatti (violin); 


Columbia Symphony 


Walter. 


conducted by 

Bruno Columbia ML-5381, 
$4.98. 

ATHE combining of middle age and old 

musical endeavor could 

to all results, 


good and bad, but if these two perform- 


age in a joint 


conceivably lead sorts of 
ances are any measure to judge by, the 
pairing has everything to be said for it. 
rhis is, of course, a particularly happy 
coincidence of talents, for Francescatti’s 
stable and rather mellow temperament 
Walter's 
attitude toward 
Mozart. The Concerto No. 3 is less briskly 


seems pre-eminently suited to 


seasoned and_ benign 
militant and smartly tailored, for example, 
than Columbia's other issue (Isaac Stern 
with the Columbia Symphony); it leans 
more toward understatement, is more re- 


laxed and less blatantly ‘“‘young’’. Some 
may miss the invigorating effect of Stern’s 
version, but the warmth of the present 
performance makes amends, and is per- 
Francescatti’s 
playing is wonderfully well balanced, as 
usual, 


haps harder to achieve. 


with a fairly fast vibrato creating 
its own intensity, and a pure tone which 
is especially clean and delicate in the high 
registers. 
and full 


The recorded sound is natural 
entirely satisfactory. S.F. 
& 

MOZART: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, K. 
525; Symphony in C, K. 425. (‘‘Lins” 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Antal Dorati. Mercury Stereo SR- 

90121, $5.95. 


(Symphony) 


Walter Col. DSL-224 
Reiner Vic. LM-6035 
(Eine kleine Nachtmusik 

Walter Col. ML-5004 


Schmidt-Isserstedt Cap. P-18022 
STHIS “Linz” succeeds in being peppy 
without The “clean 
firmness and beauty of tone’’ to which 
A.K. review of the mono 


version (March, 1957) is sacrificed, in this 


being overdriven. 
refers in his 
stereo counterpart, to a string tone which 
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is inappropriately glossy and_ brilliant. 
The serenade is given much the same 
treatment, and the tenderness and grace 
demanded by this composition are lost. 
Listen to Schmidt-Isserstedt’s light and 
delicate handling of the final movement. 
D.H.M. 
e 

MOZART: Symphony No. 39 in E flat, 
K. 543; Symphony No. 41 in C, K. 551 
“Jupiter’); London Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. Mercury MG-50184, $3.98. 

K. 543,K. 551) 
Walter, N. Y. Phil 


kK. 543) 
Klemperer 


Columbia ML-5014 
Oe Te . Angel 35408 
AONLY in the final movement of the 
‘Jupiter’ does Schmidt-Isserstedt evi- 
dence any real spirit or any subtlety of 
musical thinking. The rest is rather per- 
functorily set forth in salon-type dynamics 
and density. The engineering is too close- 
in, particularly where the strings are 
concerned. ALK. 
« 
MOZART: Symphony No. 38 in D, K. 504 
Prague’); Symphony No. 39 in E 
Flat, K. 543; Bamberg Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Joseph Keilberth. 
lelefunken Stereo TCS-18013, $2.98. 
SIF THIS is not the best ‘Prague’ on 
records, it is certainly very close to it. 


Keilberth has proved before that he is at 
his best with Mozart. He combines deli- 
cacy and strength, sweetness and dignity, 
fire and warmth, in just the right propor- 
tions. Furthermore, the Bambergers play 
Mozart like angels, creating glistening 
tones. Some may claim that Keilberth’s 
Allegros are taken at too fast a clip. But 
they don’t sound rushed because of the 
fluidity and relaxed quality of his phras- 
ing. Nor is there any quibble with the 
sound. It is worthy of comparison with 
most stereodiscs at twice the price. 
D.H.M. 
« 


MOZART: “Le Nozze di Figaro’; Giorgio 
Tozzi (Figaro); Roberta Peters (Susan- 
na); Lisa Della Casa (Countess Al- 
maviva); George London (Count Al- 
maviva); Rosalind Elias (Cherubino); 
Fernando Corena (Dr. Bartolo); Gabor 
Carelli (Don Basilio; Don Curzio); 
Sandra Warfield (Marcellina); Ljubo- 
mir Pantscheff (Antonio); Anny Felber- 
meyer (Barberina); Elysia Field, Ap- 
passionata Schulz (Peasant Girls) ; Vien- 
na Philharmonic Orchestra; Vienna 
State Opera Chorus, conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. RCA Victor LM-6408, 
eight sides, $19.92, or (Stereo LSC- 
6408, $23.92. (Reviewed on next page. ) 





| More Mozart from Grumiaux and Haskil 


AGRUMIAUX and Haskil have now 
recorded all the Beethoven violin sonatas, 
and this is their second disc of Mozart 
sonatas. With every release it becomes 
increasingly clear that this is a history- 
making series. Several of the Beethoven 
sonatas and almost all of the Mozart 
sonatas ask for equality between violin 
and piano. Let the music lover beware 
when the violinist makes of his pianist an 
accompanist rather than a full partner in 
this literature! There is no need for con- 
cern with Grumiaux and Haskil; they 


MOZART: Sonatas in G, K. 301; in E 
minor, K. 304; in F, K. 376; in B flat, 
K. 378 
Clara Haskil (piano). Epic LC-3602, 
$4.98. 


; Arthur Grumiaux (violin) and 


Ociober, 1959 


play together—in the strictest meaning 
of the term. There has been nothing on 
records like their work since Goldberg and 
Kraus presented some of the same music 
before the war. Perhaps there is a bit 
more fizz in Goldberg’s and Kraus’ 
Mozart, but in every other way Grumiaux 
and Haskil can be recommended without 
any significant reservation. And, of 
course, they have the benefit of a modern 
recording, which is particularly pleasing, 
by the way. The four sonatas presented 
are all lovely pieces. I wish to draw the 
reader's attention to the one in F,K. 376, 
for this sonata is seldom played. One 
wonders why, because it is a work of 
absolutely first quality with a beginning 
movement of especial ingenuity and glit- 
ter. —C.J.L. 
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Continued from page 107 


Another ‘ Figaro’ 
from RCA Fictor 
gem SECOND stereo “Figaro” is also 

the second actually complete one, 


including the usually omitted arias in the 
last act It shares with the Kleiber version 
the first on stereo) the Countess of Lisa 
Della Casa, the Bartolo of Corena, and the 
Barberina of Anny 


merits as a performance it is certainly one 


Felbermeyver. On its 


of the best so far recorded, sharing honors 
with the Kleiber, the B6éhm, and the pre- 
Busch, 


Is ho longer avail- 


war Glyndebourne set of Fritz 


which last, however, 


able 


too, that it is today no more than adequate 


It should in all fairness be added, 


technically, and has a mark against it be- 
Never- 


theless, there are those who still cling to it 


cause the recitatives are omitted 


as the definitive ‘‘Figaro’’. The Béhm 
recording has a number of positive virtues, 
though the sound is third best among even 
the monaural versions 
Sena Jurinac is 
Susanna of Rita 
Schoeffler’s Count 


is also quite powerful 


The Countess of 
one point, the 
Streich Paul 


in its own rugged way, 


strong 


another; 


The Metropolitan's rising young basso, 
Giorgio Tozzi, wins merited honors for the 
richest voiced of recorded Figaros and for 
the stvle of his singing. His treatment of 
the recitative 


thoughtful 


Bravo signor padrone is 


and weighty, leading into a 
really angry Se vuol ballare, quite slow and 
deliberate in tempo. Not so subtle, per- 
haps, as the more usual graceful approach, 
but it makes sense. He also does effective 


bo 


things with the words in Aprite un | 


. . : 
quegit occnt, accenting occhi, sciocchi, 


feminine, eu 

Della Casa is as always a lovely Countess, 
but her performance here contrasts in- 
terestingly with that in the London set. | 
found myself preferring her new Porgi 
amor, which could hardly be more appeal- 
ing, but her old Dove sono, which is better 
poised. Peters is a good Susanna, though 
her voice lacks the individuality of a 
Streich or a Gueden. One feels a great ef- 


ficiency here if not so strong an appeal. 
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But the Letter Duet with Della Casa, taken 
at a nice easy tempo, is quite delightful. 


George London's Count is dramatic 


rather than polished. His big aria, Vedro, 
; 


The 
orchestral in- 


ntr’ io sospiro, is like a whirlwind 
downward sweep of the 
troduction suggests a dizzy rage and sets 
the mood with terrific effect. Elias makes 
an attractive Cherubino, quite breathless 
in Von so piu, tonally persuasive in Vor che 
sapete. Corena, it seems to me, outdoes 
even his own older performance with his 
buffo virtuosity. The other members of 
the cast are all satisfactory. 

Leinsdorf maintains admirable com- 
mand of the proceedings throughout, im- 
parting a lightness to the whole perform- 
ance and throwing many varied lights on 
the orchestra. I wish he had allowed the 
singers to give us more of the appoggia- 
turas, but this is the way of the modern 
recitative before 


conductor. Even the 


Deh vieni, non tardar is virtually shorn of 
them, and of course the aria, which to my 
I like the 
snappiness of the secco recitatives, and the 


mind loses so much this way. 


way they run into each other in this 


performance. 

\ good point is made occasionally by 
allowing the sound of voices in the back- 
ground suggest the arrival of characters on 
the stage. ‘There are good stage sounds 
that come out wonderfully in the stereo, 


for instance the breaking glass when 


Cherubino jumps out the window. Ef- 


fective as the monophonic version is, a 


playing of the two versions side by side is a 
good argument in favor of stereo. Especial- 
ly in the ensembles the separation of the 
voices is most effective, and the stage 
balance of voices and orchestra is admir- 
able. 

version of the 


\s against the stereo 


Kleiber-London recording, this newer one 


may have a few points of technical superi- 


ority, though hardly enough to justify 


discarding the old. No one will go wrong 
with either performance; those who al- 
ready have the Kleiber may rest content. 


It is predicted that a favorite indoor 


sport will be identifying the two peasant 


girls, whose names are given here as 
Elysia Field and Appassionata Schulz. 
Perhaps a prize should be offered.—P.L.M. 
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MUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: Pictures at 
an Exhibition; The Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Eugene 
Goossens. Capitol EMI Stereo SG 
7174, $5.98. 

SGOOSSENS' performance is for this 

taste quite fine. The tone of the orchestra 

is rich and sonorous, with the rough 
timbre-edges_ well rounded. Capitol- 

EMI’s sound is moderately distant, very 

big, and very good. Pa. 

a 

PACHELBEL: The Seven Chorale Par- 
titias; Robert Owen at the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ of Christ Church, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. Westminster XWN-18829, 
$4.98 

ACHEERFUL, colorful as a gentle breeze 

playing upon a glass harp, these partitas 

were the ‘easy listening’ of their day. 

Robert Owen deserves our special grati- 

tude for showing what life can be breathed 

into the strange Pachelbel, whose binding 
of the square North German chorale with 

Italian embroidery is not easily grasped, 

and whose works on paper have all the 

appeal of textbook counterpoint. The 
wide tonal spectrum appropriate to the 
variation format is enhanced by the fine 

\eolian-Skinner and also by the occa- 

sional use of a Neupert harpsichord. 

Record manufacturers would do well to 

superimpose the stoplist over the usurping 

jacket blowup of the pipework when they 

do not consider there is enough room on 

the liner. ).B.L.. 
* 

PARAY: Mass for the 500th Anniversary 
of the Death of Joan of Arc; Frances 
Yeend (soprano); Frances Bible (mezzo- 
soprano); David Lloyd (tenor);  Yi- 
Kwei Sze (basso); Rackhan Symphony 
Choir and Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Paul Paray. Mercury 
Stereo SR-90128, $5.95. 

S/THIS Mass is large-scale, utilizing im- 

posing choral and instrumental forces to 

produce powerful and weighty sounds. In 
every sense it is a festival composition. No 
less a colleague than the late Florent 

Schmitt is quoted on the jacket in praise of 

the music; it is easy to believe that the up- 

reaching urgency of the Ayrie, the red- 
blooded affirmation of the Gloria and 
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Credo, the powerful Sanctus and the 
meditative Benedictus (where the solo 
quartet has its chance to shine) might find 
a large and appreciative audience. The 
timeless text has once more been set to 
music of individual character and strength. 
Needless to say, under the composer's 
direction this performance has the stamp 
of the genuine. One gets the impression 
that all concerned believe in the under- 
taking. Aside from some unsteady tone 
from the soloists in the early movements, 
there is little to criticize. When I first 
heard the Mass in its monophonic version 
some months ago I was much impressed 
with it, but what I heard was only a hint of 
what this stereophonic disc contains. I 
was interested in the divergence in the in- 
formation about the recording(s?) sup- 
plied with the two versions. The jacket of 
the monophonic disc gives the date Octo- 
ber 20, 1956, and gogs to some length to ex- 
plain the one-microphone technique. The 
stereo take is not dated, but it was caught 
by three microphones! There can be no 
question, it was caught magnificently. 
P.L.M. 
e 
PROKOFIEV: Sonata No. 9 in C, Op. 103 
(1951); TCHAIKOVSKY: Sonata in 
G, Op. 37, “Grand Sonata” (1879); 
Sviatoslav. Richter (piano). Monitor 
MC-234, $4.98. 
Prokofiev) 
Pressletr M-G-M E-3192 
Boukoff Westminster 18371 


(Tchaikovsky) 
Reisenberg 


Westminster 18208 
ATHIS release is a major, if slightly 
qualified, joy. We now have as fine a 
performance of the sprawling Schu-manic 
Tchaikovsky as we will probably ever 
hear (and let no one mutter “who wants 
it?’’ until they hear Richter—tempestuous 
and tender, now thundering, now pian- 
ississimo.) The sonata is not great; the 
playing is. Reisenberg, though in fine 
form, stresses her usual clipped style, and 
is too matter-of-fact in those numerous 
parts that need an extra dash of imagery. 
Richter is unafraid to let the work appear 
in its own considerable glories, and to let 
them usurp and minimize its weaknesses. 

The elusive Prokofiev, alternately intro- 
spective, savage, and whimsical, has never 
been a concert favorite like the more easily 
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grasped and far splashier Second, Third, 
or Seventh Sonatas. It is difficult to sub- 
Richter’s colorless 


Ninth 


premiered by 


Sstantiate first move- 


ment (the was dedicated to and 


him after that, he is 


superb—discovering the mystique Proko- 


fiev hides in the C major tonality, and 
tightening up some of the tense moments 


While 


has not this degree of wizardry, 


until you almost cannot stand it. 
Pressler 


his unique coloristic 


genius makes his 
Ninth spellbinding experience I would 
not wish to be without and of course, 
there is that first movement in which he 


far outshines Richter Boukolf is for my 


taste too prosy for this work, though his 


Pressler’s 


|.B.L 


engineering is superior, as is 
a 

PROKOFIEV: Symphony No 7, Op. 131; 

Overture Russe 


tore 


,Op. 72; Paris Conserva- 


Orchestra conducted by Jean 


Martinon RCA Victor 
$4.98, or LSC-2288, $5.98. 


LM-2288, 





iphony No. 7 
andy, Phila. Orch 


ADESPITE Martinon’s 


and dynamic work, Prokofiev's last sym- 





Columbia ML-4683 
thors nughge ing 


phony still seems to be whipped cream in 
substance, lacking the profundity and rich 
thematic development that had come in 
the Fifth and Sixth. 


that it is less than pleasant listening. 


This is not to say 
It is 
just not on the composer's highest level. 
lush as Or- 
mandy's, nor the playing quite so polish- 


The presentation is not so 


ed, but the delineation is equally effective, 
and the sound several vears higher in fi. 
The Overture, which utilizes folk material, 
bears a remarkable thematic and melodic 
resemblance to its discmate, at times also 
suggesting the Fifth in contrapuntal usage. 
\s with the Seventh, highly 
But, it 


inventive it 


is not too, is lively listening. 


AK. 





An estimable Parisian * Butterfly’ 


AIT is standard procedure in arguments 
on opera in the vernacular to bring up the 
fact that on the Continent musical dramas 
are always presented (or nearly always 
in the language of the audience. One does 
not go to Paris to hear Wagner in German, 
or to Milan to hear 
The emphasis, 
placed upon the drama, the music serving 
This set, I think, 
throws an interesting light upon such dis- 


Massenet in French. 


one concludes, is thus 


its co-operative role. 
cussions. Any listener will be aware in the 
first scene that something is fundamentally 
different in this ‘Madama Butterfly’. The 
vocal lines seem to be strangely softened; 
they have lost something or their dramatic 


PUCCINI: ‘Madama Butterfly’; Martha 
\ngelici (Madame Butterfly); Jeannine 
Collard (Suzuki); Albert Lance (Pinker- 
ton); Julien Giovanetti (Sharpless); 

Mmes. Chellet, Gabriel, Notti, Claverie; 

MM. 


Gianotti; 


Hivert, Thirache, Payrottes, 
Opéra-Comique Chorus and 
Orchestra conducted by Albert Wolff. 
Pathé-Marconi set DTX-225/227, six 


sides, $17.85 (Import 
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ring. ‘This effect may, indeed, be helped by 
the conductor, for he neither wrings the 


pathos out of the bigger moments nor 


emphasizes the joyful delirium in the 
Flower Duet as an Italian would do. This 
is restrained and polite tragedy. And 


still, one must admit, the music sounds 


well. Certainly in the leading role it is 
very beautifully sung. Martha Angelici’s 
limpid tones have never sounded lovelier 
than in this music; for sheerly appealing 
sound she must rank among the best of 
Butterflies. It is 


recorded rather 


prising that where there is a choice of 


sur- 


notes she prefers the lower, and in a few 


places she actually alters the score 
notably at the end of the Flower Duet. 
Collard is a Suzuki, a 


vincing member of this French cast, and 


full-voiced con- 
Giovanetti an acceptable Sharpless. I 
care less for Lance, whose voice is not right 
for Puccini. 
and I no notable charm. 
Such, then, is “\/adama Butterfly” as we 
might hear it in Paris. 


It is rather hoarse in quality 
detected in it 


An estimable per- 
formance, but a different one, and rather 


a haunting one. P.L.M. 
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The 1683 St. Cecilia Ode—shorter and less grandiose 
than the great 1692 one, but also more ingratiating 


Run, Purcellians! By JOHN W. BARKER 


LL Purcell enthusiasts are hereby 

advised to run—not walk—to their 
record dealers, for Vanguard’s Bach Guild 
has done it again! This earnest and enter- 
prising company has given us more fine 
Purcell in its releases than any other label, 
not the least of its triumphs in this realm 
being a superb version of the composer's 
1692 Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day, ‘‘Hail, Bright 
Cecilia’. Purcell composed four works for 
three of the celebrated and colorful an- 
nual festivals held by London's Musical 
Society in honor of the “great patroness of 
musick”’ on her feast day of November 22. 
The Ode of 1692 is incontestably the 
greatest of these works, but the one of- 
fered here has merits which cannot be 
overlooked. In the formal sense it is in- 
teresting not only as the first (with another 
piece, Laudate Ceciliam, composed for the 
same occasion) of the Odes that Purcell 
wrote for these celebrations, butalso as the 
piece commissioned for the first of the 
celebrations themselves. For Purcell, 
at age 24, had the distinction of being 
asked to furnish the music for the first of 
the annual events. In the second place 
this is a fine piece. The 1692 Ode is on a 
grander scale, with a wider variety and 


PURCELL: Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day 
(1683), ‘‘Welcome to All the Pleasures’’; 
April Cantelo, Eileen McLoughlin (so- 
pranos), Alfred Deller (countertenor), 
Gerald English (tenor), Owen Grundy 
(baritone), Maurice Bevan (bass), Wal- 
ter Bergmann (harpsichord), Chorus, 
Kalmar Orchestra of London, conducted 
by Alfred Deller; BLOW: Ode on the 
Death of Henry Purcell; Alfred Deller, 
John Whitworth (countertenors), Chris- 
topher and Richard Taylor (recorders), 
Anna Shuttleworth (cello), Walter Berg- 
mann (harpsichord). Vanguard/Bach 
Guild BG-590, $4.98, or Stereo BGS- 
5015, $5.95. 


N. Y. Pro Musica (Blow only) Esoteric ES-519 
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vaster scope. But the 1683 one, if shorter 
and less grandiose, is also more ingratiat- 
ing. Its composition found Purcell in a 
particularly lyrical and sunny frame of 
mind. The result is a thing of joy and 
beauty. For Deller this is a return to for- 
mer pastures, since he made a previous 
recording, in the album ‘‘Music of Purcell, 
Jenkins, and Locke’ (BG-547) of the 
lovely air from this Ode, Here the Deities 
approve, which contains one of the most 
beautiful uses of ground bass I know. 
(Purcell’s later harpischord version of this 
music, by the way, may be found in an- 
other of this label's releases, ‘‘Homage to 
Henry Purcell’, BG-570/1.) Those happy 
collectors who are familiar with that an- 
thology will be surprised to find that in 
this second recording Deller takes a tempo 
almost twice as fast as the earlier one. 
Has he had second thoughts on the music, 
or does Deller the conductor simply think 
differently from Deller the singer? Cer- 
tainly one might suspect the latter, for 
this new tempo, while it gives the singer 
less chance to show off the color of his 
voice, does make the long instrumental 
reprise sound far better than Gustav 
Leonhardt’s baroque ensemble made it in 
the earlier version. There is, indeed, little 
that one can criticize in this performance, 
save perhaps that the chorus (unnamed) 
is a little too small to bring out fully the 
contrast between choral and solo textures 
the composer made so much a part of his 
score. Otherwise, this is Purcell par excel- 
lence. Not the least aid to its success is the 
superb recording. Buyers should really 
make it a point to get the stereo version 
if they can. It is one of the best recom- 
mendations I have yet heard for the new 
medium. I never saw any point, for in- 
stance, in recording a harpsichord in stereo 
until I heard Bergmann play the opening 
of the air Beauty, thou scene of Love, his 
instrument alive and unmistakably lo- 
cated. And a stunning climax comes in 
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the concluding section where the rapidly 
staggered entries of the four sections of the 
the listener like 
Yet the 
effectiveness of this stereo recording serves 


chorus flash in front of 
lights at clearly placed intervals. 


only to enhance brilliantly, rather than to 
distract from, the music it presents. 

The same is true on side two: it gives 
both definition and spaciousness to the 
Blow is 
not unusual of its kind, for even by his 
1649-1708 
tradition of composers honoring other com- 


What is 


striking about this one is that in spite of 


musk This remarkable work by 


lifetime there was a_ long 


posers in laments on their deaths. 


the stilted and elaborate jargon of its long 
text, by none other than Dryden, the sin- 
cerity of both words and music is movingly 
plain. The previous recording of the work, 
by Russell Gberlin with Charles Bressler 
and instrumentalists of Noah Greenberg's 
New York Pro Musica (Antiqua), gives 
us the other side of the most extensive duel 
so far in the competition between the two 
foremost countertenors of the day, the one 
American and the other British. Deller 
must claim the victory in this case. His 


approach is generally slower and more 


retined than that of his rival, and he re- 
ceives good support from Whitworth who, 
though not so fine a singer as Deller, 
matches well with him, as he has shown in 
their previous Purcell collaboration (Come 
Ve Sons of Art, London Oiseau-Lyre DL- 
53004, now reissued on OL-50166). Ober- 
lin’s version seems strident by comparison; 
and his colleague, Bressler, is simply not a 
countertenor, no matter how surprisingly 
Yet Ober- 


lin’s performance is not to be junked en 


well he does manage his part 


tirely, by any means. If the Deller version 
has the quality of sadness, Oberlin’s has a 


With 


its slight superiority in musicianship, the 


greater dramatic feeling of tragedy. 


new version will undoubtedly win greater 
favor, especially with the advantage of its 
But Purcell 


if thev do not already 


fabulous overside pairing. 
admirers will want 
own) the older record for the nice Purcell 


miscellany on its second side. On the new 


disc no separation is made between the 


sections of the Blow Ode (or of the Purcell 
Ode either, for that matter), whereas on 
the Esoteric 


now Counterpoint) record 
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there are spacing grooves. My only real 
complaint about this new record technically 
is that I had a good deal of trouble getting 
my pickup to track properly the beginning 
Why 


even Vanguard 


of both sides as a result of warping. 
do most companies now 
Bach Guild, one of the best—slice their 
records so thin that they almost cannot 
help but warp? J.W.B. 
e 

RESPIGHI: The 


Fountains of Rome; 


Rome; The 
Symphony Orches- 


Pines of 


tra of the Belgian National Radio con- 
André. 
$2.98. 
performances are 


ducted by Franz Telefunken 
Stereo TCS-18002, 
8s) THESE 


colorful 


certainly 


enough, though better in the 
somber sections than in the more dazzling 
passages. Telefunken’s sound is clouded 


at times, distorted in the “‘Appian Way”’ 


section of Pines but quite spacious 

throughout. Pc... 
2 

RODRIGO: Concierto de Aranjuez, for 

guitar and orchestra; TORROBA: 


Suite, “Guitarra Espanola’, for guitar 
Tarragé (guitar); Or- 
Madrid con- 


Columbia ML- 


alone; Renata 
de Conciertos de 
ducted by Odon Alonso. 
5345, $4.98. 


A THE Concerto is the prize here, not only 


questa 


for those who are drawn to the strains of a 
guitar as moths to light, but also for any 
one susceptible to music which is by turns 
The first 
movement is a happy fusion of guitar and 


jubilant, poignant, and cocky. 


orchestra, brilliantly colored and joyful, 
at the same time delicate; the second is 
built around a deep-reaching dialogue be- 
tween the solo and English horn; the 
finale features the guitar in the sort of self 
accompanied melody which so enhances it, 
taken up and enlarged upon by the or- 
chestra. I cannot imagine a guitar con- 
certo more successful than this one, or a 
work more hearers. 


sure to capture its 


Torroba’s Suite is a set of ten dances, 
Spanish to the core and very easy to listen 
to. Renata Tarragé plays her instrument 
con amore, and if she does not yet command 
as much variety of tone as the Daddy of 
Them All, it is surely only a matter of time 
sound, 

S.F, 


before she does so. Excellent 
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Linly eg nobody else can—by Maria Callas. “Her dramatic instincts 

the li are well-nigh perfect” (Gramophone, Grt. Brit.). Recorded 
ts x with the Philharmonia Orchestra and Chorus, Nicola 
zling x A * 3 7! : 4 

. (3) Rescigno conducting. Scenes from Donizetti's Anna 
uded |3) Bolena; Thomas’ Hamlet; and Bellini’s Il Pirata. 
yay” % Angel Stereo (S) 35764 * 

‘ious i | 

cr. % ‘ ») 
; fA RE ESARETH Schwan Orr SCHWAR z KOPF ‘ 
for \) Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s first album of dramatic arias by Hl 

BA: is Wagner and Weber for Angel! In it, she once again demon- Fd 
titar {| strates her “phenomenal stylistic intelligence and her abil- ' 

: ity to evoke character by voice alone’ (The New Yorker). 

Or- . Recorded in stereo with the Philharmonia, conducted by * 
con- || Walter Susskind. Elisabeth’s Greeting and Elisabeth's i 
ML- * Prayer from Tannhauser. Elsa’s Dream and Elsa’s Meet- \ 

A") . ‘ ing with Ortrud from Lohengrin. Arias from Act 2 and im) 
‘sili iJ SINGS WEBER AND WACNER Act 3 of Der Freischutz Angel Stereo (S) 35806 i 

ofa (i (a) 
. FARRELL 
urns 4 ; EILEEN * 
: {2} Eileen Farrell turns her warm heart and her “big, beau- FARRELL (? 
urst 3) tiful, comforting soprano” (Chicago Tribune) to the songs IN |; 
and x everybody knows. The result: a wonderful example of SONGS be 
vful, |; the “superb musical taste that makes her singing some B LLADs | 
d is rs of the finest to be heard today’ (Opera News). Fifteen A . \) 
: be- a) songs, including Danny Boy, Gershwin’s Summertime, * 

|i others. Recorded in London with George Trovillo, Pianist. a |" 

the 4) : \i) 

z (Monophonic only) Angel 35608 * 
self A) ‘ im 
ss it, li 
oe 2NEW FUNNY MEN : 
* 
con- |: Flanders and Swann have been delighting sellout British - 
or a * audiences for two years with their “smallest, neatest, 
“ers, 3| smartest, brightest revue” (London Express). This season, 
ices 5) they interrupt their London run to open on Broadway. i 
: ¢ Preceding them by a dozen paces is Angel's new stereo 3 
— album of the American version of their show, “At the Drop i 
1ent of a Hat.” Presented with “a disarming blend of literacy # 
and i and low comedy” (The New Yorker) by the Highly 
v of i) Original Cast. Angel Stereo (S) 35797 ¢ i 
eae g . Woy, x 
ime x 28 3 
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“For the first time in perhaps a century, 
we may hear the score virtually complete. 





At last, a ‘Barber’ with 
an evenly satisfactory cast 


EINSDORF, whose recent restudied 
L “‘Madama Butterfly” won deserved 
praise from the critics, has done a similar 
service for ‘The Barber’; 


this time it is a 


matter of discarding time-honored _per- 
forming traditions, returning to the origin- 
al in orchestration, opening up traditional 
cuts, etc. For the first time in perhaps a 
century, as Francis Robinson points out in 
his informative notes, we may hear the 
score virtually complete (there are still a 
couple of minor cuts). The great eye- 
opener (or ear-opener) comes in the last 
act, where the Count has a long and florid 
aria to sing which contains a good piece of 
the final rondo from ‘Cenerentola’. All 
through the set I found myself exclaiming 
over delightful instrumental effects in the 


wonderfully lucid orchestra. 


ROSSINI: ‘“‘// 


Roberta 


Barbiere di 


Rosina 


Siviglia’; 
Margaret 
Berta); Cesare Valletti 
Merrill 


Fic wrell ; 


Peters 
Roggero Count 
\lmaviva Robert 
Calvin Marsh 
Fernando Corena (Dr 
Don Basilio 

\mbrogio Metropolitan 


Figaro 
\ Sergeant 
Bartolo); Giorgio 
Tozzi Carlo Romanelli 
Opera 
Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 
RCA Victor set LM- 
6143, six sides, $14.94, or SStereo LSC- 
$2 


3.92. 


Erich Leinsdort 


6143, eight sides, 


Recording the 
new “‘Barber’’ 
n New York 





rhe cast is for the most part the stand- 
ard Metropolitan group, with Peters, 
Merrill, Corena, Tozzi, and Valletti all in 
what must be very nearly their best roles. 
The young soprano plays the comedy of 
Rosina’s part for all it is worth, singing 
with pert assurance. There are flashes of 
real brilliance in her coloratura, and she 
hasa good legato too. Valletti is certainly 
one of the few fenori di grazia equipped to 
sing the count’s heavily ornamented melo- 
dic lines, and Merrill’s tonally rich Barber 
is full of high spirits. Corena and Tozzi 
are capital in their comedy roles; they 
musical. 
\nd Miss Roggero deserves praise for her 


manage to keep their singing 


aria. 


This is the first ‘Barber’ recording in 
which the cast is evenly satisfactory—the 
rule has been to bring together a first-rate 
Rosina with an impossible Figaro, or per- 
haps vice versa. Some may prefer a mez- 


zo-soprano in the lady's role (or 


more 
specifically they may miss Simionato) but 
For the most 
part the reproduction is splendid and the 


stage effects very right, though there are 


this is a matter of taste. 


moments when Corena Valletti are 


singing together when the tenor is a bit 


and 


overbalanced. The voices come out rather 


too strongly in the Pace e gioia scene in the 


Pa. MM. 


stereo version. 
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Overtures—ROSSINI: ‘William Tell” ; 
“La Gasza Ladra’’; WEBER: ‘Der 
Freischiits"’; ‘“‘Oberon"’; ‘‘Abu Hassan" ; 
Frankfurt Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pierre-Michel Le Conte. 
Monitor Stereo MCS-4001, $4.98. 

SSIMPLY dazzling from first to last, 

and highly recommended. Monitor's 

stereo sound is excellent, once an overly- 

heavy high end is properly subdued with 

the treble control (which, in addition, 

cures a case of excessive tape hiss on the 

disc). Pee. 
s 

SCHUBERT: — Seligkeit; Lachen und 
Weinen; Fischerweise; Im _ Friihling; 
Litanei; Ave Maria; Auf dem Wasser su 
singen; die Liebe hat gelogen; Die Junge 
Nonne; Wiegenlied; Lied im Griinen; 
die Forelle; Lieder der Mignon—Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt; Heiss mich nicht 
reden; Lied der Mignon; Mignon’s 
Gesang. Irmgard Seefried (soprano), 
Erik Werba (piano). Deutsche Gram- 
mophon DGM-12003, $4.98, or Stereo 
712003, $5.98. 

S THE first Seefried recital to be released 

in a considerable time is also her least dis- 

tinguished to date. With the exception of 
the Mignon group, the songs are among the 
best-known of the composer's output. 

\side from the first three, where Seefried 

is perfectly in her element—the light, 

joking love song—her poker-voiced de- 
livery fails to give life or meaning to most 
of the music. Her tempi, most exasperat- 
ingly in Im Friihling, Ave Maria, and 

Litanei are far too fast to allow the warm 

emotion to emerge. In the ‘‘pastoral” 

songs, the singer’s inability to sustain a 

pianissimo or handle a legato phrase de- 

stroys the mood. In the songs where she 
is good, and these are among the best 
interpretations of the music I have heard, 

Werba’s accompaniments are bumpy and 

bloodless (e.g. Fischerweise). In die Junge 

Nonne Seefried has to contend with the 

limitations of her upper register—and why 

the loud ‘‘Allelujahs” at the song’s con- 
clusion? They are marked p and ppp and 
as such show the novice’s exhaustion after 
the struggle to attain grace. The final 
fault of the recital lies with the one who is 
otherwise blameless, the composer of the 
Mignon songs. Goethe's “ancient child” 
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seems simply a child to Schubert. Hugo 
Wolf has captured her pathetic duality in 
music of agonized, longing beauty. <A 
detailed comparison of the two composers’ 
settings would take far more space than is 
feasible here. ‘The best comparison can be 
made by listening to the Wolf versions, 
well performed by Seefried and Werba on 
Decca 9974 alongside Schubert's. The 
Wolf should also prove that Seefried is a 
far better lieder singer than she seems to be 
on the Schubert and that Werba can be 
better. H.G. 
a 

SCHUBERT: Three Posthumous Pieces 

(Drei Klavierstticke), D. 946; Wanderer 

Fantasie, Op. 15, D. 760; Claudio Arrau 


(piano). Angel 35637, $4.98. 
(Klavierstiicke) 


Gieseking Angel 35534 
Demus Decca 10004 
(Fantasie) 

Shure Epic LC-3508 
Graffman Victor LM-2012 


ALISTED occasionally as Impromptus, 
the three posthumously published (they 
were written approximately six months 
before Schubert died) Alavierstticke have 
never been particularly well known nor 
have they been played often. Until 
quite recently there had been only one 
version recorded. Suddenly, in fairly rapid 
succession, came the Gieseking, Demus, 
and now Claudio Arrau’s performances of 
these somewhat long and not supremely 
interesting pieces. That they are Schu- 
bertian in style cannot be denied, but in 
my opinion their invention sometimes 
flags. This is not compensated for by any 
of the performers, none of whose readings is 
quite ideal.4 Arrau is at his best in the 
lyrical second piece in E flat; in the re- 
mainder he plays sensitively, for he is 
certainly a marvelous artist, but without 
the lilting quality that one finds, for ex- 
ample, in Schnabel’s or Fischer's perfor- 
mances of Schubert. The same fault ap- 
plies to the difficult (Schubert, it was said, 
could not play it) Wanderer Fantasie, but 
here again there are no ideal recordings. 
Arrau has a superb technical grasp of the 
music; still, he plays all the fast move- 
ments except the final fugue (which is 
really superbly done) at a_ relatively 
dragged tempo. The scherzo in addition is 
not nearly light enough. The piano sound 
is close-up but satisfactory in tone. —I.K, 
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“For the first time in perhaps a century, 
we may hear the score virtually complete. 


At last, a ‘Barber’ with 
an evenly satisfactory cast 


EINSDORF, whose recent restudied 
#B ‘‘Madama Butterfly’ won deserved 
praise from the critics, has done a similar 
service for ‘‘The Barber’; this time it is a 


matter of discarding time-honored per- 
forming traditions, returning to the origin- 
al in orchestration, opening up traditional 
cuts, etc. For the first time in perhaps a 
century, as Francis Robinson points out in 
hear the 


score virtually complete (there are still a 


his informative notes, we may 
couple of minor cuts). The great eye- 
comes in the last 
act, where the Count has a long and florid 


opener (or ear-opener 


aria to sing which contains a good piece of 
“Cenerentola”. All 
through the set I found myself exclaiming 


the final rondo from 


over delightful instrumental effects in the 
wonderfully lucid orchestra. 
ROSSINI: ‘‘J/ 


Barbiere di Siviglia” 


Roberta Peters (Rosina Margaret 
Roggero (Berta); Cesare Valletti (Count 
\lmaviva Robert Merrill (Figaro 


Calvin Marsh 
Fernando Corena (Dr. Bartolo); Giorgio 
Don Basilio 


\mbrogio 


Fiorello; A Sergeant 


Pozzi Carlo Romanelli 


Metropolitan Opera 


Chorus and Orchestra conducted by 


Erich Leinsdort RCA Victor set LM- 
6143, six sides, $14.94, or SStereo LSC- 


6143, eight sides, $23.92. 


Recording the 
new “Barber”’ 
n New York 


rhe cast is for the most part the stand- 
ard Metropolitan group, with Peters, 
Merrill, Corena, Tozzi, and Valletti all in 
what must be very nearly their best roles. 
The young soprano plays the comedy of 
Rosina’s part for all it is worth, singing 
with pert assurance. There are flashes of 
real brilliance in her coloratura, and she 
has a good legato too. Valletti is certainly 
one of the few tenori di grazia equipped to 
sing the count’s heavily ornamented melo- 
dic lines, and Merrill's tonally rich Barber 
is full of high spirits. Corena and Tozzi 
are capital in their comedy roles; they 
manage to keep their singing musical. 
\nd Miss Roggero deserves praise for her 
aria. 

This is the first “Barber” recording in 
which the cast is evenly satisfactory—the 
rule has been to bring together a first-rate 
Rosina with an impossible Figaro, or per- 
haps vice versa. Some may prefer a mez- 


zo-soprano in the lady's role (or more 
specifically they may miss Simionato) but 
this is a matter of taste. For the most 
part the reproduction is splendid and the 
stage effects very right, though there are 
moments when Corena and Valletti are 
singing together when the tenor is a bit 
overbalanced. The voices come out rather 
too strongly in the Pace e gioia scene in the 


P.L.M. 


stereo version. 
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Overtures—ROSSINI: ‘William Tell" ; 
“La Gazza Ladra’; WEBER: “Der 
Freischiits” ; “Oberon”; ‘‘Abu Hassan” ; 
Frankfurt Radio Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Pierre-Michel Le Conte. 
Monitor Stereo MCS-4001, $4.98. 
SSIMPLY dazzling from first to last, 
and highly recommended. Monitor's 
stereo sound is excellent, once an overly- 
heavy high end is properly subdued with 
the treble control (which, in addition, 


cures a case of excessive tape hiss on the 


disc). PAC. . 
* 

SCHUBERT: — Seligkeit; Lachen und 

Weinen; Fischerweise; Im _ Friihling; 


Litanei; Ave Maria; Auf dem Wasser su 
singen; die Liebe hat gelogen; Die Junge 
Nonne; Wiegenlied; Lied im Griinen; 
die Forelle; Lieder der Mignon—Nur wer 
die Sehnsucht kennt; Heiss mich nicht 
reden; Lied der Mignon; Mignon’s 


Gesang. Irmgard Seefried (soprano), 
Erik Werba (piano). Deutsche Gram- 


mophon DGM-12003, $4.98, or Stereo 

712003, $5.98. 
S)THE first Seefried recital to be released 
in a considerable time is also her least dis- 
tinguished to date. With the exception of 
the Mignon group, the songs are among the 
best-known of the composer's output. 
\side from the first three, where Seefried 
is perfectly in her element—the light, 
joking love song—her poker-voiced de- 
livery fails to give life or meaning to most 
of the music. Her tempi, most exasperat- 
ingly in Im Friihling, Ave Maria, and 
Litanei are far too fast to allow the warm 
emotion to emerge. In the “pastoral” 
songs, the singer’s inability to sustain a 
pianissimo or handle a legato phrase de- 
stroys the mood. In the songs where she 
is good, and these are among the best 
interpretations of the music I have heard, 
Werba’s accompaniments are bumpy and 
bloodless (e.g. Fischerweise). In die Junge 
Nonne Seefried has to contend with the 
limitations of her upper register—and why 
the loud ‘‘Allelujahs’”’ at the song’s con- 
clusion? They are marked p and ppp and 
as such show the novice’s exhaustion after 
the struggle to attain grace. The final 
fault of the recital lies with the one who is 
otherwise blameless, the composer of the 


Mignon songs. Goethe's ‘‘ancient child” 
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seems simply a child to Schubert. Hugo 
Wolf has captured her pathetic duality in 
music of agonized, longing beauty. <A 
detailed comparison of the two composers’ 
settings would take far more space than is 
feasible here. The best comparison can be 
made by listening to the Wolf versions, 
well performed by Seefried and Werba on 
Decca 9974 alongside Schubert's. ‘The 
Wolf should also prove that Seefried is a 
far better lieder singer than she seems to be 
on the Schubert and that Werba can be 
better. -H.G. 
a 

SCHUBERT: Three Posthumous Pieces 

(Drei Klavierstiicke), D. 946; Wanderer 

Fantasie, Op. 15, D. 760; Claudio Arrau 


(piano). Angel 35637, $4.98. 
(Klavierstticke ) 


Gieseking Angel 35534 
Demus Decca 10004 
(Fantasie) 

Shure Epic LC-3508 
Graffman Victor LM-2012 


ALISTED occasionally as Jmpromptus, 
the three posthumously published (they 
were written approximately six months 
before Schubert died) Alavierstticke have 
never been particularly well known nor 
have they been played often. Until 
quite recently there had been only one 
version recorded. Suddenly, in fairly rapid 
succession, came the Gieseking, Demus, 
and now Claudio Arrau’s performances of 
these somewhat long and not supremely 
interesting pieces. That they are Schu- 
bertian in style cannot be denied, but in 
my opinion their invention sometimes 
flags. This is not compensated for by any 
of the performers, none of whose readings is 
quite ideal.4 Arrau is at his best in the 
lyrical second piece in E flat; in the re- 
mainder he plays sensitively, for he is 
certainly a marvelous artist, but without 
the lilting quality that one finds, for ex- 
ample, in Schnabel’s or Fischer's perfor- 
mances of Schubert. The same fault ap- 
plies to the difficult (Schubert, it was said, 
could not play it) Wanderer Fantasie, but 
here again there are no ideal recordings. 
Arrau has a superb technical grasp of the 
music; still, he plays all the fast move- 
ments except the final fugue (which is 
really superbly done) at a_ relatively 
dragged tempo. The scherzo in addition is 
not nearly light enough. The piano sound 
is close-up but satisfactory in tone. —I.K, 
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“ 


. . -nothing short of the outstanding 
orchestral record of the year. . .”’ 


Stokowski returns to 
the Shostakovich First 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1 in 
F, Op. 10; Entr’acte from “‘Lady Macbeth 
of Msensk"’; Prelude in E flat 
by Stokowski Symphony of the Air 
Conducted by Leopold Stokowski 
United Artists UA-7004, $4.98. 

AMUSICAL America of the twenties and 

thirties was a curious and exciting paradox 

New 


German 


arranged 


An Italian was giving Yorkers new 


insights into the classics, in 


Boston a Russian was the champion of 
\merican composers, and an Englishman 
the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra to peerless brilliance and 


of Polish extraction had built 


a vehicle for dynamic in- 
Before 
any American opera company dared con- 


Was Using it as 


novation and experimentation 
sider it, Stokowski already had presented 


““Wosseck"’ 


the Philadelphia Orchestra in a pit, while 


\nother time he conducted 
the stage was taken over by the choreo- 
graphy of a young genius named Leonide 


Massine The music was Le sacre and the 
role of The Chosen One was performed by a 
struggling dancer named Martha Graham, 
with the remainder of the roster reading 
like a prophetic who's who of the dance. ) 

Of those who interested themselves in 
modern symphonists during this period, 
most were still concentrating on Sibelius, 
Ravel, and Stravinsky Stokowski’s at- 
tention was already directed in several new 
to Vaughan Williams, who had 
not as vet engaged the public's attention; 
Shostakovich, to 


Stokowski’s superb shellac 


directions 
and to the fledgling 
name but two 
recordings of the latter's First and Fifth 
Symphonies unquestionably accelerated 
the popularity that the composer enjoys. 

The present First Symphony is in my 
opinion nothing short of the outstanding 


All of 


instrumental blend- 


orchestral recording of the year. 
the virility, uncanny 


ing, deep penetration, and dramatic force 
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that marked Stokowski's earlier effort, 


over a quarter of a century ago, are not in 
the least diminished. The album offers 
two bonuses in the form of a rousing entr’- 
“Lady Macbeth and Stokowski's 


own brooding, inimitably scored arrange- 


acte trom 


ment of the composer's Prelude (for piano) 
in F flat. 


the engineering by 


The reproduction in general, and 
Blake in 
\.K. 


Robert E. 
particular, are brilliant throughout. 
ob 
SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 1 in 
F, Op. 10; Entr’acte from “Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk"’; Prelude 
Symphony of the Air 


in E flat minor; 
conducted by 
Leopold Stokowski. United Artists 
Stereo VU AS-8004, $5.98. 
SSTOKOWSKI has been re-making the 
repertory with which he was so closely as- 
sociated in his days with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. One has hoped he would get 
around to re-recording the Shostakovich 
First, in many ways the best symphony 
the Russian composer has yet produced, 
for Stokowski's with this 


way music is 


unique. No one is apt to feel so strongly 
about this new performance as many of us 
did when his first one appeared, but it is 
The Stokow- 
ski-arranged Prelude in E flat minor is, for 


very effective all the same. 


these ears, a bombastic, muddy-sounding 
horror, the quality of any performance of 
it notwithstanding. From the interlude 
we are given one would never know what 
caused the Soviets to make such a ruckus 
about “Lady Macbeth of Mzensk"’. If the 
rest of the score is like this, it is merely 
loud and otherwise innocuous. United 
\rtists has given Stokowski fine engineer- 
ing; the over-all sound of these perfor- 
mances is firm and well balanced. Some 
tape splices are obtrusive, however, and 
needs to 


there better de- 


ci. 


be somewhat 
finition in a few of the fortissimos. 
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... and also the Fifth 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5, 
Op. 47; Stadium Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Leopold Stokowski. Ever- 
est LPBR-6010, $3.98, or Stereo SOBR- 
3010, $5.98 


SHERE is yet another example of 
Everest’s stunning engineering skill—the 
mono recording is so good that it makes 
one ask: ‘‘Why stereo?”’ But the stereo 
version is better, incredibly. In either 
case one is thankful to have Stokowski's 
monumental interpretation of this modern 
masterpiece once again available. The 
performance is not made of steel and con- 
crete, as is Rodzinski’s, but it is more 
flexible and lyrical. Either way, the tre- 
mendous emotional force of the music 
unleashes itself, but it is even more intense 
in this highly-charged unfoldment. Every- 
thing is for me just right, including 
Stokowski’s slower pacing of the Allegretto. 
3oth the Mitropoulos and Mravinsky 
versions have their solid virtues, but 
neither compares to the new Everest in 
sheer sound. 1D.H.M. 
« 


SHOSTAKOVICH: Symphony No. 5, 
Op. 47; National Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Howard Mitchell. RCA 
Victor LM-2261, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- 
2261, $5.98. 

sSNOTE must be made o 


provement in this ensemble. The strings 


the  im- 


have taken on considerable richness, while 
the tonal vocabulary of the orchestra has 
grown considerably. Mitchell has care- 
fully molded it into a tightly-knit and 


highly responsive body. He elicits a 


1 
absorbing, lyrically inclined performance 
here that will appeal to many tastes. The 
third movement, especially, is expounded 
with moving depth. But in the other three 
my preference leans toward the fervor and 
drama to be found in the expositions by 
Mitropoulos, Stokowski, and Bernstein 
not yet released). The acoustic challenges 
of Constitution Hall are well met by RCA 
Victor’s engineers except in the fourth 
movement, where the solo trumpet’s 
statement of the second theme is over- 


balanced by the strings. ALK. 
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SMETANA: Ma Viast (My Country); 
DVORAK: Slavonic Rhapsody in D, 
Op. 45, No. 1; Slavonic Rhapsody in G 
minor, Op. 45, No. 2; Concertgebouw 
Orchestra of Amsterdam conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Epic set SC-6026, four 
sides, $9.96, 

AMY report is not enthusiastic. It is not 

that the playing is poor; on the contrary, 

every note in the score is where it should 
be. Rather, the performances are not 
blessed with generosity of conception. 

Personalities in the performance world 

often exaggerate their roles by cultivating 

the art of re-ordering. But this is dif- 
ferent from proper staging and vivid imagi- 
nation. \ performer must be a dis- 
coverer, and he should disclose his findings 
with spit and polish. Smetana’s cycle 
runs the expressive gamut, and not only 
“froma to b’’. In this case the playing is 


exterior, limited in dimension. The 
Dvorak also lacks fire. AC. 
* 


SULLIVAN: Selections from ‘Jolanthe”, 
“The Mikado’, and “The Pirates of 
Penzance” (arr. Winterbottom, Wil- 
liams, Kappey); The Scots Guards 
Regimental Band and Massed Pipers. 
\ngel Stereo S-35625, $5.95. 

SIF one turns the clock back to the early 

days of acoustic recording one may come 

upon an endless series of potpourris from 
this and that opera played by Arthur 

Pryor’s, Sousa’s, or perhaps Vessella’s 

Italian Band. Of course the plaving time 

of such selections was at most about four 

minutes, and the quality of reproduction 

Was at its best a bit primitive, and yet the 

over-all aims and effects were not so very 

far from what we have in this recording 

Just one Sullivan tune after another, 

crisply and harmoniously turned out. 

Those who like their opera without the 

voices and the words (even Gilbert's 

words) will tind the dise very much to their 

taste. Certainly one will not hear many 

bands to surpass this one Pt... 
. 

Echoes of Johann Strauss: Walter 
Baracchi (piano) and his Orchestra. 
Vox Stereo STV X-425.860, $4.98. 

S THESE waltzes and polkas are given 

the cocktail-hour treatment, but the 
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results are more appropriate to an after- 
dinner hour, for everything takes on a 
dishwater flavor and the spirit of a wet 
dishrag. Really, this is sorry stuff, even as 
batkground music. The stereo sound, al- 


though edgy at times, is more than ade- 


quate Pf. 
+. 

J. STRAUSS, JR.:  Overtures—Die 

Fledermaus’; “Der  Zigeunerbaron”’ ; 


‘Eine Nachtin Venedig™ ;‘*Waldmeister” ; 
Berlin Municipal Opera Orchestra con- 
Arthur Rother. Telefunken 
Stereo TCS-18021, $2.98. 


SS) THESE 


ducted by 


pieces are performed in an 


efficient and straightforward manner. I 
have the feeling that Rother is merely 
tossing them off with an unenthusiastic 
orchestra tech- 


The sound, stereo, and 


which is, nevertheless, 
nically excellent. 
surfaces are fine by any standards, and 
simply amazing at the price. If you are 
this new Telefunken 
stereo series is worth looking into. 


D.H.M. 


budget-conscious, 


* 
J. STRAUSS, JR.: 
Artists’ Life; 


Women & Song; 


The Blue 
Waltz; 
Bamberg Symphony 


Danube ; 


Emperor Wine, 


Orchestra conducted by Joseph Keil- 





| The most nearly perfect ‘Zarathustra’ 


LTHOUGH memories of the old 
F , mead performance are not 
yet effaced, this latest version is neverthe- 
less the mest nearly perfect of the four 


Kara- 
jan, who herewith makes his debut on the 


available recordings of this work. 


London label, offers a monumental Zara- 
thustra indeed: it is a tightly controlled, 
highly polished performance, and yet one 
which stresses to the utmost the lushness 
and rich fabric of the score; it has warmth, 
humor, pathos, tenderness, and intellect 
all prerequisites—and, more necessary 
even than these and frequently lacking in 
other interpretations, this reading also 
benefits from a marvelous sense of con- 
tinuity. One is aware of no dull patches 
between sections; the work hangs together 
magnificently. 

Karajan’s attention to the details of the 
Intri- 


score is also worthy of mention. 


cacies in the orchestration are revealed 
without obscuring the total picture, for the 
conductor maintains a marvelous flow of 


melody at all times. The climaxes are 


extremely impressive except for the open- 


R. STRAUSS: Also Sprach Zarathustra, 


Op 30; Willi Boskovsky (solo violin 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra’ con- 
ducted by Herbert von Karajan. Lon- 
don LL-3130, $3.98, or ‘S)Stereo CS- 


6129, $4.98. 
Béhm, Berlin Phil. 
Krauss, Vienna Phil 
Reiner, Chicago Sym 


Decca 9999, 379999 
London LL-232 
RCA Victor LM-1806 
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ing sunrise, which in Karajan’s fast tempo 
loses the majesty that could be found in 
Koussevitzky’s version. Karajan’s Tanz- 
lied, however, manages to avoid the effect 
of banality which plagues almost every 
other performance, and through slightly 
more rapid (but not too rapid) pacing he 
brings to this often sentimentally sticky 
waltz a feeling much closer to the meaning 
the music. 


behind The bell effects just 


before the Nachtwanderlied are simply 
stunning, but this, of course, is equally 


praise for the clarity and brilliance of 
London’s engineering. 

Sonically, this is a very wide-range re- 
cording: soft passages are exceptionally 
soft, and climaxes are overwhelming. The 
stereo counterpart, I am sorry to report, is 
disappointing in relation to the mono- 
phonic disc. Not only is the recording 
level much too low, causing an excess of 
surface noise when played back at proper 
volume, but the louder passages, especially 
None of 
these faults is present in the monophonic 
version—of which the bass, incidentally, is 


far fuller than it is in stereo. 


in the strings, tend to stridency. 


To be sure, 
the spread of the orchestra in stereo does 
have its advantages, but neither depth nor 
directionality is of such prime importance 
as to outweigh the aforementioned de- 
fects, particularly when the monophonic 
disc is so impressive. The orchestra is 
recorded distantly, but with almost no loss 


of detail. -I.K. 
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berth. Telefunken Stereo TCS-18018, 
$2.98. 

SEASILY one of the finest Telefunken 

stereos yet released. The Bamberg has a 

less weighty sound than many larger or- 

chestras that have recorded this music. 

Keilberth adapts his approach accordingly, 

giving sweet, lyrical, and relaxed per- 

formances which emit a glowing charm. 

The recording leaves little to be desired. 

D.H.M. 
* 

R. STRAUSS: Death and Transfiguration, 
Don Juan, Op. 20; WAGNER: Siegfried 
Idyll; New York Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Bruno Walter, Columbia 
ML-5338, $4.98. 

A THE Death and Don are repressings of 

performances reviewed in these pages by 

C.J.L. in May, 1953. They are for me 

unexcelled in their profundity of interpret- 

ative insight. If the recording is a little 
cloudy by the very latest standards, it does 
not detract from the power of this music- 
making. Columbia includes here a loving 
and warm (new) version of the Siegfried 

Idyll, beautifully recorded. For me, 

though, Knappertsbusch has spoken the 

last word with the /dyll. His reading is 
the quintessence of tenderness, to which 
even Walter’s superb performance must 

defer. D.H.M. 

td 

R. STRAUSS: Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks, Op. 28; Don Juan, Op. 20; 
Dance of the Seven Veils, from ‘‘Salome”’; 
Stadium Symphony Orchestra of New 
Yorx conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 
Everest $4.98, or Stereo SDBR-3023, 
$5.98. 

sS:ACCORDING to all expectations, this 

disc should be definitive: just the right 

conductor for these pieces, recorded by 

just the right engineers. But there are a 

few disappointments. The 7Ji//, though 

brilliant and shining in tone, is pushed too 
hard. I long for some of the relaxed wit 
of the Krauss version, recently re-released 

on Richmond. However, there is a 

lot of unleashed energy in Don Juan, and 

Stokowski gives us every iota of it. His is 

a magnificent job, combining steel muscles 

with silvery-textured lushness. The main 

competition (though not sonically) is from 


nx her, 1959 


Toscanini, whose version is simply hair- 

raising. The Dance of the Seven Veils will 

leave you breathless, and I think it is 
worth the price of the disc: it is probably 
less demonic than other performances, but 

Stokowski squeezes golden, juicy tones 

from this orchestra in a manner in which 

only he is capable. Technically, this is the 
first Everest disc I have heard that was 
less than superb. Its quality is miles 
ahead of the average even in these days, 
but there is some thinness and shrillness in 
the highs which become uncomfortable in 
loud passages. D.H.M. 
e 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B flat minor, Op. 23; BALAKIREV: 
Islamey; Gyorgy Cziffra (piano); L’Or- 
chestre National de la Radiodiffusion 
Frangaise conducted by Pierre Dervaux. 
Angel 35612, $4.98. 

(Tchaikovsky) 

Horowitz, Toscanini, NBC .RCA Victor LCT-1012 

Gilels, Reiner ... RCA Victor LM-1969 

ACZIFFRA brings all the necessary 

bravura and brio to the Tchaikovsky but 

his performance is erratic, with rhythms, 
phrases, and finger articulations at times 
irrationally jumbled together, so that he 
fails to achieve full effectiveness with this 
great showpiece. The less outspoken 
second movement also reveals less poetry 
than is to be found in other versions. My 
preference still lies with the low-ti efforts of 
Horowitz and Toscanini and the more re- 
cent collaboration of Gilels and Reiner, 
where impulsiveness is more disciplined 
and dramatic points more tellingly con- 
trasted. The account of Balakirev's de- 
manding Jslamey goes like lightning; 
altogether it is a superb technical display. 
The acoustics are first-rate. A.K. 
« 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Swan Lake Suite; 
GRIEG: Peer Gynt Suite No. 1; Lon- 
don Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Kenneth Alwyn. Richmond Stereo 
S-29057, $2.98. 

S)THESE performances take every op- 

portunity to be lingeringly lyrical. The 

engineering exhibits an almost ideal acous- 
tic perspective. Close enough in for sharp 
detail, the sound has a marvelous bigness 
and just enough of a reverberant bloom 
to be really dazzling. The fortissimos are 
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simply awesome. Although the surfaces 

are only fair, this is still a bargain, music- 

ally and sonically yf 

* 

TCHAIKOVSKY: Marche slave, Op. 31; 
Capriccio Italien, Op. 45; MUSSORG- 
SKY: A Night On Bald Mountain: 
SKALKOTTAS: Four Greek Dances; 


New York Philharmonic conducted by 


Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia ML- 
5335, $4.98 

Marche slave 

Fiedler, Boston Pops RCA Victor LM-2100 


Capriccio Italian 
Szell, Cleveland 

4 Night On Bald Mountain 
Giulini, Philharmonia 


Epic LC-3483 

Angel 35462 
ATHE exposition of Capriccio Italien is in 
Phis 


from the 


itself worth the price of the disc. 


version travels far, at times, 


printed page, and yet it is one of minimal 
distortion of character and of such validity 
that the thrice-heard war horse suddenly 
becomes a new and totally refreshing ex- 
perience. From the (beautifully recorded 


trumpet declamations at the outset, the 


introduction has never, in my memory, 


been so emotionally charged nor so ef- 


fective. The way in which the counter- 
points that follow are integrated for dra- 
matic purpose is alsoa marvel. In sum, a 
revelation. Happily, the two remaining 


staples also are exceedingly well inter- 


preted, though others (see above) have 
propounded them with equal effectiveness. 
brilliant Greek 


derived from folk material, com- 


Skalkottas’ evocative and 
Dances, 
plete this exciting release more or less 
compatibly Everything is expertly re- 


\.K. 


When will Columbia re- 


corded 

Editor's Note: 
record or re-release the Mitropoulos per- 
formance of Glazunov's Overture on Greek 


2 
TCHAIKOVSKY: 1/812 Overture, Capric- 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV: 
Easter Ca priccio Es- 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra 


cio Italien; 

Russian Overture, 
pagnole; 
conducted by Mario Rossi. 
SRV-110, $1.98 

ALIKE its 


Vanguard 


Vanguard 


latest 
features 


predecessors, the 
demonstration disc 
complete pieces rather than the fragments 
so prevalent on other label's demo releases. 


This is monophonic sound at its best, with 
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quiet surfaces and a wide dynamic range. 
Rossi’s performances are adequate, but 
none of these pieces gets really very far 
off the ground. The playing is, through- 
than sparkling, al- 
though certainly well-disciplined. 


—P.C.P. 


out, more labored 


* 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74 (‘‘Pathétique’’); Vir- 
tuoso Symphony Orchestra of London 
conducted by Alfred Wallenstein. Audio 
Fidelity Stereo FCS-50,002, $6.95. 
SWALLENSTEIN’S performance is 
painstakingly attentive to the letter of the 
It also 
contains less emotional immediacy 


score and exceedingly well played. 
and 
compelling dynamism than any version I 
know of, with the second and final move- 
For 
many listeners, to be sure, this will be 
Although I understand that the 
sonic faults have been corrected in later 
pressings, it must be said that the distantly 
miked and very reverberant reproduction 


ments being particularly impersonal. 


welcome. 


is, On my review copy, distorted and 
muffled from first to last. ALK. 
a 


VERDI: ‘ Macbeth’’—Nel dé della vittoria; 

Vieni! taffrettal; La luce langue; Una 
Ben 
dischiuso un 


macchia é qui tuttora!; *‘ Nabucco” 
io tinvenni; Anch’ io 
Sorta é la_ notte; 
“Don Carlo’’—Tu che 


Maria Callas (soprano) with 


giorno; ‘‘Ernani”™ 
Ernani involami; 
le vanitd ; 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Nicola Rescigno. 
$5.98. 

S)TO hear the arias of Lady Macbeth in- 

terpreted by Callas is to realize how much 


Angel Stereo 35763, 


sheer mind can do in dramatic singing. 
Some of the 
high tones don’t come off as they should, 


This is true vocal drama. 


and Callas herself has given us neater 
coloratura than this in other music. In- 
deed, plenty of singers can produce more 
But this is Lady Macbeth 
Mar- 
garita Grandi’s recording has she come so 


opulent tones. 


as we may imagine her; not since 
In the ‘‘ Nabucco” 


Callas again has a characterization after 


vividly to life on discs. 


her own heart, a vixen but always a 
woman. I was interested especially to hear 


what she would do with the “Ernani”’, an 
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“Spinet” Equipment Cabinet with 





B-500 “Spinet” Speakers for stereo. 


Urban Stereo Ensemble of B-302A 
Speakers with Equipment Cabinet 


Py 


> 


As a charming center for The Very Best in Sound, team your 
30zak Speakers with a Bozak Equipment Cabinet of identical 


styling and craftsmanship. Roomy, well-ventilated accommoda- 


tions for your choice of top-quality components include adjust- 
able shelves for the tuner, control and power units... space for 
turntable or changer with record-storage below ... front doors 
and removable backs for maximum convenience in installation 
and use. These features, plus the restrained good taste of design, 
make a Bozak ensemble the logical way to integrate the finest 
in sound re-creation with your own preference in décor 
See a Bozak franchised dealer, or write today for literature 


BOZAK + DARIEN - CONNECTICUT 


ovincial Equipment Cabinet with 
B-302A Provincial Speakers. 
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NEW YORK CITY 


Y i 


)PERA 
COMPANY 


GENERAL D1RECTOR 


Jutius Rupet, 


1959 Fall Season: September 24- November 1 


1at8 THE MIKADO *Sat. Mat., Oct. 17 at 2:30 
jilbert and Sullivan 
LA BOHEME 
uccini (in italien 2 
at. Mat t. 3 at 2:3 THE MIKADO sat. Eve 
jilbert and Su an , ae C 19 F : 
MADAMA BUTTER- OE ae ee ee 
FLY Puccini (in 
sabi Sun. Eve Oct 
n 2:3 CARMEN oF : : 
Bizet (in French Th 
OEDIPUS REX 
Stravinsky and Fri. Eve., Oct. 2 
CARMINA 
BURANA Orff Sat. Mat., Oct. 24 at 2:3 
OEDIPUS REX 
travinsky and 
CARMINA 
BURANA Orff sat. Eve ct 
COSI FAN TUTTE 


st 8:1 CARMEN | aay er 


THE MERRY wibow 


n Eng 


st 8 LA TRAVIATA 
DIE FLEDERMAUS Thurs. Eve ct. 29 at 8:1 


s (E 


on by Ruth & Thoms cat 


1at8 LA BOHEME 

STREET SCENE ; 
st 81 STREET SCENE 4 KA 

6 at 8-1 THE MIKADO oe eee 


bert and Sullivan un. Eve 


Is t Baleo wy S3 95 so Ao $2.75; 


MAIL ORDERS TO: 


2nd Balcony, $2.7 








COSI FAN TUTTE 
Mozart (English ver 
sion by Ruth & Thomas 
Martin) 

CARMEN 
Bizet (in French 

MADAMA BUTTER- 
FLY Puccini (in 
Italian) 

TURANDOT 
Puccini (in Italian) 

LA BOHEME 

uccini Cin Italian 
aa? ep ay te 
di (in Italian 
DIE “FLEDERMAUS 
J. Strauss (English ver 
ion bs Ruth & Thomes 


THE “MERRY WIDOW 
ar (in English) 
THE —— 


Sull 


and 
THE MIKADO, 

and 
TURANDOT 


uccini (in Italian) 
Cosi FAN TUTTE 
Aozart (English ver 
ion by Ruth & Thomes 
Martin 
TURANDOT 
Puccini (in Italian) 
MADAMA BUTTER- 
FLY Puccini (in 


ven 
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iria which seldom enough comes off in per- 
formance. So often it is no more than a 
slow waltz. But here, though Callas does 
not make the usual mistake, I do not feel 
that her performance is a success. Elvira 
sings of her pitiful plight, but still she is a 
noble character. The characterization 
should be done by tonal pathos, not out- 
spoken emotion. In other words, she must 
make her point without sacrificing a 
smooth vocal line. Callas’ final high tone 
misses altogether. These remarks apply 


even more to the ‘Don Carlo” aria, with its 
unaccompanied opening phrase calling for 
infinite poise and solidity. The effect can- 
not be made by application of passion. 
\side from the criticisms registered above, 
it seems to me the position Callas takes on 
dramatic singing is very often amply 
justified. But she could make her point 
stronger if she did not sometimes cloud her 
singing by darkening her vowels. For 
example, a word like ‘Signor’ is in itself 


beautiful if it is sung with complete and 





| Milanov absolutely right for ‘Forza’ 


ee THREE years ago RCA Victor 
issued a set of highlights’ from 
“Forza’’ featuring the Leonora we have for 
so long admired at the Metropolitan; at 
the time there were many of us to bemoan 
the incompleteness of the performance, for 
certainly since Ponselle we have heard no 
voice so absolutely right for the part as 
Milanov's. I am afraid part of my own 
discontent with the four previous ‘‘com- 
plete’’ recordings sprang from this fact. 

Tebaldi gave us some beautiful singing 
in the most recent version, and Caniglia, in 
the oldest, was certainly not to be dis- 
missed lightly. Guerrini, hardly in the 
same league, gave a run-of-the-mill per- 
formance ina voice not free from shrillness. 
\s for Callas, she did not convince me that 
this Leonora belongs in her portrait 
gallery. 

Now that our hopes for a complete 
Milanov performance have been fulfilled it 


VERDI: ‘La Forza del Destino’; Zinka 

Milanov (Leonora); Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano (Don Alvaro Leonard Warren 
Don Carlo 
silla); Giorgio Tozzi (Padre Guardiano) ; 


Dino Mantovani (Fra Melitone); Paolo 


Rosalind Elias (Prezio- 


Washington (Marquis of Calatrava); 
Luisa Gioia (Curra); Virgilio Carbonari 
Mayor or Hornachuelos); Angelo Mer- 
curiale (Trabucco); Sergio Liviabella 

\ Surgeon); Orchestra and Chorus of 
the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, Rome, 
conducted by Fernando Previtali. RCA 
Victor set LM-6406, eight sides, $19.92, 
or (Stereo LSC-6406, $23.92. 
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is far more than good to hail it as near de- 
finitive. If the voice is not quite what it 
was a few seasons ago it is still the most 
beautiful of its kind to be heard in opera 
today. Her first act aria is very fine, her 
Madre pietosa superb, her Pace, pace very 
nearly as fresh and lovely as her older 
recordings of it. From what other throat 
can we hear such a high B flat?) To cap it 
all, she is incomparable in the final scene. 

I wish I could be as enthusiastic about di 
Stefano in this recording; after his recent 
“Gioconda”’, also with Milanov, I expected 
his best here. Unfortunately he sounds 
hoarse at the start, and hardly ever 
throughout the set does his voice have the 
clarity and vital ring we have formerly 
heard in it. Warren does his usual satis- 
factory job as Don Carlo, and Tozzi sings 
magnificently as Padre Guardiano. I 
doubt if there is a richer basso cantante to 
be heard today. Rosalind Elias seems ill 
at ease in her first scene, and later has her 
troubles in the taxing Rataplan. One can 
readily understand why, though this is one 
of the most admired scenes in the opera, it 
is not infrequently omitted in performance. 
Dino Mantovani is a convincing Melitone, 
and the smaller parts are well taken. 

The recording is a triumph, especially in 
the stereo version. The various big en- 
sembles, the singing of Leonora in the 
Convent Scene with the offstage chorus of 
monks, the atmosphere of the final trio 
all benefit by the spacious sound. ‘There 
are a few more or less routine minor cuts, 
and the seventh scene of Act 3 is omitted. 


P.L.M. 
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ORIGINAL PERFORMANCES 
on HMV Super-Quality Precision Engineered LP's: 


RACHMANINOV 


playing his own music with Ormandy and 
The Philadelphia Orchestra 


iano Concerto No. 3 in D minor, Opus 30 

CSLP'550 (de luxe 12’ LP) 4 
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CSLP-515 (de luxe 12” LP) 4.9 


FURTWANGLER 


conducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in 
the 1953 Herbert Graf production of Beethoven's 
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with Martha Médl as Leovxora 
Pizarr 


Orto E dclmena as 
Wolfgang Windgassen as Florestan: Sena 
Jurinac as Marzelline; Schock as Jaq: 
Three de luxe LP's in Album Box with sn 
RLS-611 


LEMNITZ & ROSWAENGE 
in the never-equaled 1937 Berlin performance of 
DIE ZAUBERFLOTE 
with the Berlin Philharmonic conducted by Beecham 
Three de luxe LP's in Special Presentation Box 
I tin nhind&bodaemnihtebeknwanbesd 14.94 
” Money Order 
idd 60 ” Packing & Shippi 
Penna. Residents add 4 percent Sales Tax 
SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
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Haverford, Pa. 
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Overwhelming choice of the critics for 
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creation. At responsible high fidelity con- 
sultants and dealers everywhere. 
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limpid clarity. Some of Callas’ effects are 


defeated by such details as this.—P.L.M. 
* 

WAGNER: “Der fliegende Hollénder’’— 
Die Frist ist um; “Die Meistersinger”’ 
Was duftet doch der Flieder; Wahn! 
Wahn!; “Die Walkiire’’—Leb’ wohl, du 
kiihnes, herrliches Kind!; George Lon- 
don with Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra conducted by Hans 


OS- 


(bass-baritone) 


Knappertsbusch. London Stereo 
25044, $5.98. 

SWE in this country have not yet come 

to thinking of George London as a Wotan, 

but it is 

to be all 


orthodox 


a Hans Sachs, or a Dutchman, 
inevitable that he should aspire 
Nor is 


background of Bayreuth experience. As 


these. he without the 
the Dutchman he is more effective in the 
than in those that 
call for legato and warmth. 


declamatory passages 
A more fer- 
vent shaping of such a passage as Dich 
frage ich would improve his performance. 


Wo- 


tan's Farewell one feels that everything is 


In the two Sachs monologues and in 


well planned and executed, though we may 
still miss the final touch of personal con- 


viction and authority that would place 
the singer among the great ones. The 
recording, for the most part, is very im- 


the voice is strong without domi- 
much. In ‘“‘Walkiire”’ 
London where he 
The 


orchestra glows magnificently in the inter- 


pressive; 


nating too the 


scene seems to be 


belongs, high up among the rocks. 


lude separating the two sections of this 
scene. To mention one minor flaw in the 


review copy, there was a suggestion of a 
wow at the first appearance of the so-called 
Magic Sleep Motive, 
chromatic chords with the harp in evi- 


P.M. 


those descending 
dence. 

* 
WOLF: 


reden; 


Heiss mich nicht 
Sehnsucht kennt; So 
lasst mich scheinen; Kennst du das Land. 
From Spanisches Liederbuch 


Mignon Songs 


Nur wer die 


Nun bin 
nach Bethle- 
ich und beladen; 
Ach, Seele Schlummert! ; 
Herr, was tragt der Boden hier. Miscel- 
laneous Blu- 
Epiphanias ; 


Wiegenlied (im 


ich dein; Ftihr mich, Kind, 
Miihvoll 


lang die 


hem! ; komm’ 


Wl 
Songs—A nakreons Grab; 
mengruss; Der Schafer, 


Morgentau; Sommer); 


The 


American Record Guide 


re 
I. 


in! 
du 
yn- 
il- 


ins 


me 


he 
The 
ter- 
this 
the 
fa 
lled 
ling 
evi- 


.M. 


cht 

So 
und. 
bin 
thle- 
den 
ert! ; 
scel- 
Blu- 
was; 


ler); 


uide 


Hilde Roessel-Majdan (contralto); Erik 
Werba (piano). Westminster XWN- 
18847, $4.98. 


Mignons, Blumengruss) 
Seefried, Werba 

i nakreon) 
Poell, Holletschek 
Wiegenlied) 
Schwarzkopf, Moore 


Decca DL-9974 
West. XWN-18696 
Angel 35023 
ALISTENING through the first side 
gave me the impression that this fine 
singer was trespassing into foreign terri- 
tory. Side two made me feel that Roessel- 
Majdan had made one of the major con- 
tributions to Wolf on records. Having 
the five ‘“Spanish”’ selections included, in 
interpretations so comprehending and 
beautifully sung, more than compensates 
for the failings of the remainder. The 
“‘masochistic fanaticism’’, as Frank Walker 
calls it, of these religious poems generated 
some of Wolf's most agonizingly moving 
music. In Muihvoll komm’ ich, Majdan is 
at her magnificent best. The full-throated, 
beseeching cry at the final “O nimm mich 
an. . .”’ shows an involvement in the text 
that is downright frightening in its verisi- 
militude. In Herr was trdgt, the Passion 
in 27 bars, the interpretation is no less 
effective in its depiction of extremest suf- 
fering. The three songs completing the 
group are given performances fully com- 
mensurate with their great worth; but 
the two mentioned must be singled out as 
achievements few post-Wolf Society art- 
ists (7. e. Gerhardt, Janssen, Fuchs, etc.) 
could equal. The other songs on the pro- 
gram vary in the quality of their presenta- 
tion from poor to adequate. The Mignons, 
on the whole, fall into the former cate- 
gory. The luscious contralto voice and 
bland delivery are hardly appropriate to 
the texts. At one point, however, in 
Kennst du das Land, Majdan surprised me 
by building to a thrillingly dramatic and 
meaningful climax at “es sttirst der F.ls und 
liber thn die Flut’’. Werba’s accompani- 
ment, strong and assertive in the Spanish 
group, is shapeless and timid in the first 
three Mignons and short of the requisite 
strength in the fourth. The Wiegenlied, 
again, would have benefited from a lighter 
more maneuverable voice. The humor of 
Epiphanias is not evident in the stiff de- 
livery. Blumengruss is taken at such a 
solemn pace that one might think it a 
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funeral chant rather than the bucolic love- 

song it is. Anakreons Grab is more suc- 

cessful, although the slightly ponderous 
delivery fails to sustain the atmosphere 
of pastoral serenity. Der Schdfer and 

Morgentau are trifles unworthy of their 

select company on this record which, for 

five songs, is one of the best lieder recitals 

I have ever heard. Good sound. H.G. 

* 

ZIANI: Z/t sepolcro; Luciana Pio Fuma- 
galli (soprano), Laura Zanini (mezzo), 
Aldo Bertocci (tenor); Angelicum Or- 
chestra of Milan conducted by Bruno 
Maderna. Westminster XWN-18838, 
$4.98. 

ATHIS record brings us a premitre of 

more than alphabetical interest. As far 

as I can find this is the first appearance on 
records of Marcantonio (or Marc’ Antonio) 

Ziani (1653-1715), an active composer and 

holder of posts in Mantua and Vienna. 

Also, it offers us a vary rare opportunity to 

hear an example of oratorio writing be- 

tween Carissimi (1605-1674) and Handel 

(1685-1759), an expanse infrequently 

traveled these days. This venture de- 

monstrates the advances in the form by 
the early eighteenth century over that of 
the seventeenth: the use of a narrator has 
been abandoned, and the ecclesiastical 
formality of a Latin text has been re- 
placed with the more accessible and ex- 
pressive vernacular. The form of the 
idiom thus stands that much closer to that 
in which Handel was to create such glor- 
ious masterpieces. As for this music, it 
will not cause any rewriting of the text- 
books: it is fairly routine, although the 
final duet is indeed very attractive. The 
text is a severe handicap. It depicts the 
grief of the Virgin at the tomb of her son, 
and the attempts of St. John and Mary 
Magdalene to console her—all in very trite 
and uninspired fashion. The music rarely 
rises above the level of the text, and sounds 
simply like the run-of-the-mill Italian 
operatic writing of the day. The singers 
here only emphasize this by seizing upon 
this banal quality of the work and over- 
doing it instead of underplaying it. The 
recording sound is good. Text and tran- 
slations are provided, as is Westminster's 


laudable wont. —J.W.B. 
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Vocal Miscellany 


Aittle David Play on Your Harp, and 
the Great Spirituals: Little David; 
You better mind; Let us break bread 


together; I want two wings; Inching 


along; Sometimes I feel like a motherless 
child; Climbin; up the mountain; There's 
a meeting here tonight; Go tell it on the 
mountain; Oh what a beautiful city; 
Steal away; Plenty good room; I very 
time I feel the spirit; Were you there; 
I cried and I cried; Good news; Jubilee 
singers; \dele Addison (soprano). Kapp 
1109. $3.98 

ATHE Jubilee Singers must be one of the 

oldest singing organizations 1 

try. Founded shortly after the Civil War 


as a means of raising money for Fisk 


1 this coun- 


University, the quartet has had a con- 
tinuous existence through many changes 
of personnel. The group works in the old 
tradition of wonderfully spirited, neat and 
precise part-singing, suggesting the spon- 
taneous participation of the congregation 
in a Negro church. We have heard the 
spirituals in all sorts of arrangements; here 
they are presented in one of their purest 
forms. Miss Addison joins the quartet 
in a moving performance of Let us break 
bread together and sings Sometimes I feel 
like a motherless child, Steal away, and 
Were you there unaccompanied with great 
and eloquent simplicity, in tones at once 
warm and crystalline. The record would 
be well worth having if only for her con- 


tribution P.L.M 
ry 


Grands airs d’opéra: ‘Don Giovanni" 
Il mio tesoro: Dalla sua pace; ** Die 
Zauberflote’—Dies Bildnis ist bezaubernd 


schon; Die Entftihrung aus dem Serail”™ 


O wie dnegstlich, o wie feurig (Mozart 
“Der Freischiits’—Durch die Walder 
Weber); ‘‘Les Contes d’ Hoffmann” 
Act II Ar Offenbach “Carmen” 


Air de la fleur (Bizet); “Le Roi d’ Ys" 
Aubade (Lalo); Richard Tauber (tenor 
with orchestra. Odéon OD-1031, 10” 
$4.98 (Import 
ATAUBER was well known and admired 
as a Mozart singer; it is good, therefore, 


to have the first side of this disc devoted to 
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this composer. The ‘Don Giovanni” arias 
are of fairly late vintage, but they are in 
the tenor’s best style. Jl mio tesoro is well 
phrased, a little freer, perhaps, than I 
would order it, but certainly one of the 
best performances of the air on records. 
here is little fault to find with the tender 
and nicely poised Dalla sua pace; the 
“Zauberflote’ and “Entfiihrung’’ numbers 
are superb. The ‘Freischiitz’’ combines 
the lyrical with the dramatic, and the 
“Hoffmann” aria, in German, has style. 
It is a little surprising to hear how well 
Tauber sounds singing in French in the 
“Carmen” and ‘ Roi d’ Ys" airs; the latter 
has quite exceptional charm despite an all 
too present women’s chorus and a rather 
thin orchestra. The dubbings throw the 
emphasis on the voice perhaps a little more 
than would be ideal, with the result that 
some adjustment is necessary. But this is 
a good sampling of Tauber. P.L.M. 
© 
Favorite Songs: Hammer Songs (with 
Sonny Terry, harmonica, Brownie Mc- 
Ghee, guitar); Water me from the lime 
rock; Scandalize my name (arr. Burleigh); 
Jacob's Ladder; Witness (arr. Brown) 
(Ww Law rence Brown, tenor and piano); 
Stand still, Jordan; Takin’ names; 
Swing low, sweet chariot; Hassidtc 
Chant: Kaddish (arr. J. Engel); Waun- 
derer (Finnish folksong, arr. P.lmgren); 
Songs my mother taught me (Dvorak); 
Vi azot lebt der Keyser (Y‘ddish folk- 
song) (Lawrence Brown, piano); The 
Minstrel Boy (Irish ballad); The Orphan 
(Mussorgsky); Zog nit keynmol (Song of 
the Warsaw Ghetto) (arr. Brown); 
Joe Hill (Earl Robinson and Alfred 
Hayes); Paul Robeson (basso); Alan 
Booth (piano). Monitor MP-580, $4.98. 
alHE voice of Paul Robeson remains 
very nearly as big, as deep,and as noble 
as ever. We are told that he flatly refuses 
to sing any song in which he does not 
strongly believe, and this results in pro- 
grams cut strictly to his own measure. 
In his great days as a recitalist he always 
liked to show the 1ichness and profundity 
of his voice rather than attempting to play 
to the galleries; he always favored very 
low keys. This may to some extent ac- 


count for his vocal longevity, though it also 
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Discophile 
26 WEST 8TH STREET + NEW YORK 11,N.Y. * GRAMERCY 3-1902-3 


CURRENT AND OUT-OF-PRINT DOMESTIC AND IMPORTED RECORDS 


It seems that since the advent of the long-playing record a 
good deal of the fun has gone out of record collecting. 
There was a time, believe it or not, when much thought, 
taste, and discretion went into the buying of records. But 
today, at least in New York, records are sold as an appliance 
might be. There is not much thought, taste, or discretion 
on either side of the counter. And records have become 
comparatively so inexpensive that the tendency of the 
average buyer is to amass quantity rather than quality. 


We here at Discopnire like to think of ourselves as a 
music shop that deals in records. Our stock is not planned 
around records that we can sell cheaply; nor is our store 
geared to do a supermarket business. Our aim, which we 
believe in part has been achieved, is to carry the best in 
music on records both from this country and abroad. Our 
prices may not be the lowest at a given moment, but they 
are at least consistent and competitive. In addition, our 
staff is trained in music and not high-pressure selling. So 
we think we have the makings of a good recorded music 
shop. We cordially invite your visit or inquiry. 











has exposed him to charges of monotony. 

But in so personal a recital as this I doubt 

that his admirers will be bothered. The 

presence of Lawrence Brown on this pro- 

gram takes us back to the old days when, 

as accompanist and occasional tenor, this 

artist used to share the honors. Robeson’s 

voice is splendidly reproduced on this 

disc, though the piano is weak.—P.L.M. 
* 

OFFENBACH: “Les Contes d' Hoffmann 
Leuchte, heller Spiegel; THOMAS: 
‘“*Hamlet’’"—O Wein, szerstreu’ unsere 
Sorgen; VERDI: ‘Simon Boccanegra”™ 
Adel! Plebejer, Ganuas Volkl; Heinrich 
Schlusnus (baritone). Deutsche Gram- 
mophon DG-30-187, EPL, 7’’ extended 
play, 45 r.p.m., $1.75 (Import). 

ATHE Schlusnus voice was a big and 

noble instrument, one that simply rolled 

out in broad cantilena, but was capable 
of exquisite shading in mezza voce. Perhaps 
it was even a little too easy in production, 
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for Schlusnus could on occasion sound as 
if he were not greatly concerned with the 
content of an aria or song. He was acknow- 
ledged as one of the great lieder singers of 
his time as well as a highly successful opera 
singer. At this best he was unbeatable in 
either field. Vocally he is shown to the 
best advantage in these re-recordings, 
though I have heard more dramatic per- 
formances of the three selections. Of 
course all three scenes are translated, two 
from the French and one from the Italian. 
The Offenbach is remarkable for sheerly 
glorious sound, but in the Thomas the 
language gets in the way. The “Simon 
Boccanegra™ scene, complete with assisting 
soloists, though only Erna Berger is 
mentioned by name, is again a fine de- 
monstration of the Schlusnus voice and a 
good solid performance of the stirring 
music. Berger's voice, by the way, is 
outstandingly lovely in this ensemble. 


PLM, 
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Continued from page 85) 
disc. With the advent of stereophonic 
techniques the role of the engineer has 
become even more crucial. Thus the fact 
remains that recording technicians and 
producers have it in their power to com- 
pletely reshape any musical performance 
unless the recording artist has sufficient 
trained to 
assess recorded sound in comparison with 


stature, keen ears especially 


live sound, and at least a basic understand- 
ing of the recording art. 

By the same token it has become more 
important than ever that technicians and 
producers should have considerable know- 
ledge not only of music in general but also 
of each individual work they are called 
upon to record. They must have clear 
ideas of the score, of the style in which it 
should be performed, and the way in which 
it ought to be heard. Also, they must be 
able to understand the artist’s approach to 
the work, 7. e., how he wants it to be heard 
by the audience and for which reasons, if 
the performer cares to be articulate about 
his ideas. 

Strange as it may seem, this holds true 
not only of important classical perform- 
ances, but also of the recording work of a 
Patti Page or a Miles Davis. The times 
are past when a popular or jazz recording 
was made by simply putting a vocalist or 
soloist in front of a microphone with a 
rhythm section in the background. To- 
day’s popular 


recordings are carefully 


prepared “dramatic” productions involv- 


ing special instrumental arrangements, 
the use of many microphones, of sound 
isolation booths, echo chambers, filters, 
multiple tape recording, and the like—all 
with the aim of producing a maximum of 
mood or impact. Needless to say, the 
means and objectives employed in the 
recording of popular music and classical 
works are worlds apart, but both areas 
have one thing in common: the imperative 
need of the engineer-producer team to com- 
mand a considerable amount of taste, 
technical skill, and true musical know- 
ledge based on extensive training. 

Never has this been more lacking than 
in the recording of concert music which, in 
the last decade, has been increasingly af- 


flicted by a tendency to place spurious 
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brilliance (or shrillness, for that matter) 
and phony “high-fidelity”’ 
level above the music itself. 


effects on a 
Now that the 
stereo era is upon us, the responsibility for 
improving this situation rests equally with 
the technicians, producers, and musicians, 
and to a certain extent also with the 
audiences, who will have to make their 
wishes known in unmistakable terms. 
Engineers and producers must be pre- 
pared for their work by a thorough train- 
ing in the musical field, while musicians 
should bring a fundamental knowledge of 
the recording arts to their studio sessions. 
A few conservatories and college music de- 
parments have actually started offering 
courses in music acoutstics and electro- 
nics; this is a good sign indeed but it is not 
enough. 

Unfortunately, the status of musical 
training for technicians and producers is 
far from satisfactory; in fact, in many 
cases there is no such preparatory training 
at all. The engineers may have been 
well-trained electronics technicians before 
they joined the staff of a recording com- 
pany, and a limited number of producers 
may have been 


active as performing 


musicians. But whenever it came to apply 
their knowledge in a variety of recording 
situations, both have had to improvise 
almost from the beginning of the electrical 
recording art. Even today the usual way 
in which one learns how to edit a tape, to 
cut a master disc on the lathe, to select 
and place microphones for musical re- 
cording, is by a trial-and-error method and 
by a crude master-apprentice relationship; 
there is no real study, only what is usually 
called on-the-job training. One gets a 
menial job in a recording studio, and if one 
is handy, skillful, and liked by the staff, 
one gets a chance to learn ‘‘the tricks of the 
trade”. 

A look at the past will show us how this 
lack of systematic musical training for 
technicians and producers kept leading to 
unhappy misunderstandings and _ con- 
troversies between them and the musicians 
It was back in 1930 when 
performers and music critics began to 
demand that the engineers should accept 
musical direction in their work. 


over the years. 


This was 
especially true in Europe, where the pro- 
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duction of music re- 


large-scale concert 
cordings had assumed major proportions 
Jroadcasting organizations experienced 
the same criticism, mainly from musicians 
who suspected that what they played and 
what their unseen audiences heard was 
something quite different because of cer- 
tain engineering interferences. The thing 
blew up in public for the first time when 
Ludwig Misch, a German musicologist and 


New York, 


article called ‘‘Musicians to 


biographer now living in 
published an 
the Front!” Che engineering fraternity, 
which their 
studios pretty much the way they saw fit, 


told 


business”. The 


up to this point had run 


reacted strongly and the musicians 


to “mind their own 


musicians countered with the 


general 
statement that henceforth no more inter- 
ference of a technological nature would be 
tolerated, and with these two unrecon- 
ciled positions things rested for the time 
being 

\ now famous climax in the controversy 
came in 1952 Paul 
Henry Lang rejected certain 
views expressed by RCA’s Harry F. Olson 
has | 


nis OOK, 


when musicologist 


violently 
in VWusical Engineering. Here 
was a clash between two of the greatest 
names in their respective domains, and it 
demonstrated to which length music will 
occasionally go in defending its territory 
iwainst What it considers barbarous inter- 
Said Dr. Lar 
be no such thing as an engineering point of 
", ana “*. 


vineer has no right to represent himself as 


ference is .there can 


view on art’ the acoustical en- 
the anointed agent oi science authorized to 
dispose of our artistic heritage. he is out 
of his rightful bounds and hence disquali- 
tied by tny 


Since 


standards of scholarship”. 
1953 we have seen an enormous 
growth of the high-fidelity movement and 
the development of a large, critical record- 
iudience 


listening Moreover, recording 


techniques are no longer the big profes- 
sional secret they used to be even in 1945; 


they are publicly discussed and argued, 
and many musicians are now learning how 


sound. All these 


factors tend to shift the problems of the 


to evaluate recorded 


recording artist in his relation to the en- 
gineer-producer team into a much clearer 
perspective, by removing emotional at- 
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titudes from the 


controversy. On the 
other hand, the last three years brought a 
spectacular increase of engineering ex- 
perimentation and initiative, partly over 
the objections of the musical profession: 
in the field of stereo sound the studio tech- 
nicians are having the time of their lives, 
and what they put on two- or more-channel 
tapes and discs is often evidence of the fact 
that musicians have still to catch up with 
the technology of this new medium. 
Current States 


trends in the United 


seem to be indicated by two develop- 


ments: musically well-qualified persons 
are more often assigned to our recording 


studios, while the fully 


trained engineer 
with academic degrees has handed his job 
over to the sound the real 


electronics or sound engineer is now busy 


technician; 


in construction and product development 
and would consider it below his dignity to 
set up microphones and to spin tape re- 
corders. This leaves a deplorable vacuum 
in many studios since the recording tech- 
nician, as noted above, has little oppor- 
tunity to train himself for his difficult and 
responsible work. To the best of my know- 
ledge there are only two schools in this 
country which offer specialized courses 
for future sound technicians. They are of 
fairly recent origin; their teaching staff, I 
much 
experience in distinguished recording as- 


am told, is one-sided and without 


signments, and their reputation or success 
is modest for a variety of reasons, most im- 
portant among them the failure to offer 
musical training of any consequence. 

In Europe things are much farther pro- 
gressed in this respect, as can be seen from 
the example of Erich Thienhaus, pro- 
minent German recording specialist and 
teacher. Dr. Thienhaus is professor at the 
Detmold State Academy of Music where, 
in 1946, he developed a three-and-a-half 
year 


curriculum for the profession of 


‘*Tonmeister’’, which could be translated as 
“Sound technician’’—if there were, in this 
country, any such equivalent in terms of 
background and all-around training. From 
the outset Thienhaus, himself a fully 
trained engineer and research scientist, ac- 
knowledged one basic fact which is painful 
to realize for engineers: takes 
fifteen years to train a competent musician 


while it 
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and to develop a musician's ‘magic ear”’, 
it takes only two or three years to train a 
sound technician, and five to seven years 
to grow a good electronics engineer. This 
constitutes a terrifying handicap for en- 
gineers or sound technicians to develop 
the second musical background, and con- 
sequently all of the Tonmeister students at 
Detmold Academy are advanced music 
students who are just adding a_ tech- 
nological training to their Fine Arts cur- 
riculum. 

Thienhaus, a truly remarkable man, 
comes from a musical family. He has un- 
cannily keen absolute hearing and has 
played the piano since the age of six. For 
22 years he continued his musical studies, 
including two years under Conrad Hansen, 
eminent German pianist, as well as organ 
and composition work under the late Hugo 
Distler. His engineering background is 
distinguished by graduate and research 
work in musical and architectural acous- 
tics, submarine sound, stereophonic am- 
plification of harpsichord sound and gen- 
eral tape recording technology; he has 
many scholarly and semi-popular publica- 
tions to his credit. 

The entrance examinations for Dr. 
Thienhaus’ Tonmeister courses are really 
terrifying. Apart from higher mathe- 
matics (such as differential and integral 
calculus, transcendental functions, ete.), 
and college physics (mechanics, optics, 
electronics, etc.), the applicant has to pass 
in the following musical prerequisites: 
general musical theory, piano sight-read- 
ing, performance of four piano works of 
medium difficulty from different historical 
periods, including one contemporary com- 
position. American recording technicians, 
please note: these are just registration re- 
quirements! How many of the very best 
in your profession could pass even these 
admission tests? 

The actual studies extend over seven 
terms with an average of 28 semester 
hours and offer the following engineering 
topics: mathematics, technology of sound 
frequencies, general acoustics, architec- 
tural acoustics, theory of musical instru- 
ments, organ theory, musical broadcasting, 
technology of sound equipment, special 
acoustics for Tonmeister, and a total of 34 
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Lists over 25,000 stereo and mon- 
aural records under more than 400 
labels. Published monthly to in- 
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semester hours of laboratory and practice 
periods. The musical curriculum is even 
more impressive: musical ear training (6 
semester hours), theory of musical com- 
position (6 hours), musical forms (4), or- 
chestral score reading practice (14 semes- 
er | s!) history of orchestration, his- 
tory of music and musical literature (12 

piano struction (7 chamber musi 
practice di ce iching ! and choir prac- 
tice Finally, students are required to 





three of the following SIX 


subjects: theory of speech and 


speech training, history of literature and 


the arts, laboratory journalism, Italia: 


nguage, rhythmics, or philosophy 


It takes little imagination to realize the 


ditt ces in training and 





competence 


betwee i Tonmetster graduated from 


Detmold A 


nd technician 


idemy and the average .\mer- 
ican sou These ditferences 
become very audible in the musical and 


sound German radio 


qualities of all 
broadcasts and of quite a few German- 
made phonograph records. But the really 
surprising thing—surprising at least to the 


managements and. staffs of American 


broadcasting and recording studios—is not 
the wealth of the required courses given 
it is the general direction of the educational 
intent two ditferent 


Here are indeed 


worlds: the American objective aims for 
skilled labor, the German prerequisites and 
curriculum for a literate, artistic, and cul- 
from the neces- 


tured personality, apart 


sary trade skills. Since many applicants 
are selected from among students of the 
Detmold Music Academy, the emphasis on 
the musical and Fine Arts backgrounds is 
even stronger than the curriculum itself 
indicates 

How could our domestic artisans hope to 
match — this training and 


skill? Many 


recording profession, will say 


professional 
especially in the 
that 


persons, 
here 
“German thoroughness” has been carried 
to an extreme, and that this curriculum 
would have to be greatly modified to fit 
\merican needs. I beg to disagree. The 


engineers, producers, and sound tech- 
nicians are dealing with great musical art 
and with the most sublime masterpieces of 
the past. Even highly skilled labor is not 


good enough for men to whom a consider- 
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able part of our cultural heritage is en- 
trusted in all the technological aspects of 
its reproduction and preservation. School- 
ing for this type of work and responsi- 
bility calls for exactly the kind of training 
Ton- 


ind those who feel that 


Erich Thienhaus designed for his 
meister candidates, 
the Professor has gone too far in his per- 
fectionism are likely to face a dilemma and 
changed conditions in the 


vastly years 


thead. Professional musicians who have 
mastered the recording arts are getting 
more numerous every year, and I can see 
the day looming when studio technicians 
and producers without a musical and en- 
gineering background of the Detmold type 
will find it impossible to land or hold a re- 


Already 


a major part of all the American classical 


cording job of any consequence. 


record repertory is being recorded in 
Europe, mostly for economic reasons, and 
if the present technological and musical 
superiority of the European engineer- 
producer teams persists for a longer period, 
classical recording activities this side of the 
\tlantic may shrink to the point of in- 
significance in terms of LP catalogue list- 
ings. 

Germany and England are responsible 
for the majority of all classical recordings 
made in Europe for the American market, 
and in these two countries the musician- 
producer and the musically-trained tech- 
nician dominate the field. It is only in this 
country that the half-trained or one-sided- 
ly trained technician is still in charge of the 
studios. Now that his future possibilities 
are shrinking or gradually being taken over 
by musicians here and in Europe, it looks 
as if his days in the classical record reper- 
And the jazz and 
popular programs might follow soon. 


tory are counted. 


For years many reasonable people in 
and outside the record industry kept sug- 
gesting that a compromise between the 
with 
patience and mutual understanding, and 


two professions should be sought 


they expressed their belief that this is pos- 
sible. To this observer, however, it seems 
too late for compromises because the 
musicians have already won their battle in 
principle and in the number of classical 
recording assignments controlled by them. 


In a field where complexities have grown 
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enormously during the last twenty years, 
most American producers and technicians 
have failed to train themselves properly 
for the changed conditions and increased 
responsibilities, and now others are step- 
ping into the breach. The blame for this 
development rests less with the recording 
specialists than with the industry, which 
did little to provide good training and has 
now started to get its ready-made talent 
wherever it is available: in Europe and 
among the qualified musicians on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The new stereo 
techniques, much farther advanced over 
there, can only help to speed up this de- 
velopment. All of this is sad for the aver- 





ferro-sheen 
tape 


age technician and producer, but it cannot 
be helped; business is always a tough 
proposition, and the fittest are most likely 
to survive. Good music reproduction, 
however, will profit greatly from the 
changed approach and excellent training 
programs, and that is what the record- 
buying public is most concerned with. 


Author's Note: Readers who wish to get 
acquainted with Dr. Thienhaus’ work are 
advised to try any of the twenty glorious 
discs he made of Helmut Walcha’s com- 
plete edition of the organ works of J. S. 
Bach. They are distributed in this 
country by Decca on the Archive Produc- 
tion label of the Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft. 


note to VM owners 


To insure optimum 
recording quality with 
your machine, the 
recommended tape is 
irish Long Play #602. 
Send for technical bulletin. 
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Continued from page 8&9 


Consumer Reports. So 1 thought I would 
try $5 worth and see for myself 

\ little over a vear later, CU ran a 
the inside cover of their October 
headed “Cl 


I had been working free-lance as a 


Needs Engineers” 
By the 


technical writer and engineering consultant 


for a little over six months. Because | 
felt—and still feel—that an honest con- 
sumer reporting service can be of real 
value, I responded to this notice, offering 
my services. But they did not even extend 
me the courtesy of a reply to that letter. 

\t this stage, the industry attitude 
tbhout CU was much the same as my own: 


they were perpetuating false standards of 


performance, making it difficult for the 


manufacturer to give the consumer a really 
good buy for his money They were suf- 
fered as a somewhat harmless pest. What 


really started the furor in the industry was 


the report on turntables and_ record 
changers in the February, 1957, issue. 
In rating changers, only one American 


brand was listed as acceptable. But in the 


text describing the tests they revealed that 
some of the samples of this brand proved 
inferior to other makes on the rumble test. 
They then explained that this could be 


rectified by replacing its main bearing, and 


gave details where such a bearing could be 


obtained and how to install it. They made 


it quite clear everywhere that the high 
rating given to this brand was dependent 


on making this change 


Surely the customer wants a report on 


what he can go out and buy, acceptable as 





he purchases it, without having to carry 
out major changes first. But apparently 
CU felt quite justified in following such an 
irbitrary course. For in the May issue 
came a report on hi-fi amplifiers that did 
the same thing, and added a few more 
otenses 

Only one amplifier received the color- 
check, indicating high over-all quality. 
But a footnote about this one indicated 
that a “buzz” tvpe hum might appear in it, 
ind gave instructions for replacing certain 


components and adding others, to elimi- 
ite this trouble. Of 22 amplifiers ‘‘test- 
ed’, 17 


sideration” 


were rejected from “further con- 


when certain detects were 
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noted. Several of these included hum, but 
for these amplifiers it appears CU were not 
interested in finding out how to eliminate 
it. 

[here were further inconsistencies about 
this report. The one given the color-check 
rating was by the same manufacturer who 
had received a color-check in the previous 

1954 But the 
model that then received the color-check 


report on amplifiers. 
was among the 17 rejected from further 
test this time! 

In reporting on automobiles (and other 
commodities), CU favors products that 
give value at a price (as they judge it 
Che low-price three get best rating on this 
basis, but they do let you know that, if you 
Want to pay a consideration more, you do 
also get something for the extra money, in 
the top-priced cars. But in hi-fi, they 
arbitrarily chose a ceiling price that elim- 
inated most of the better components in 
the field, and then eliminated 17 out of 22 
of the low-priced ones, because they were 
not as good as the more expensive ones. 

For one of the amplifiers rejected they 
gave as thereason: “Printed circuit. Tube 
socket pins pulled loose upon removal of 
tube. May distort with some types of 
speakers (oscillates \t that time print- 
ed circuits were quite new and this com- 
pany was pioneering their use. In spite 
of extensive quality testing, both before 
and during production, apparently a few 
gave trouble. CU got one. Under such 
circumstances any reputable manufacturer 
will replace—even beyond the warranty 
period. The tube socket had already been 
replaced by a better type in subsequent 
models. None of this interested CU. 
The ‘‘may distort with some types of 
speakers’’ objection was given as a reason 
for elimination in 5 out of the 17 rejected 
used some com- 


from further test. They 


pletely artificial method of testing—not by 
connecting different actual loudspeakers. 
Tests conducted independently on this as- 
pect by several competent facilities showed 
that these amplifiers were basically no 
more susceptible to this problem than 


many others, including the color-check 
model. 
When this report appeared, I wrote a 


long letter to the Preisdent of CU. Having 
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previous experience of being ignored there, 
although I was a paying subscriber, I took 
the precaution of sending it Restricted 
Delivery (to addressee only) and Certified 
Mail. Even then, it was some two months 
later, because I instituted tracing pro- 
cedure at the Post Office, that I received 
an acknowledgement of the letter, followed 
after another month by a reply from the 
Technical Director. 

This directed my attention, in some 
detail, to the original published report, 
adopting the attitude that their findings 
are quite above question, and that my 
objections were without foundation. It 
Was apparent from the reply that he had 





ignored the many references I had given 
in my letter to technical articles dealing 
with the matters involved. 

It was also early in 1957 that a friend of 
mine, who had just developed a new pick- 
up with some revolutionary features, and 
with exceptionally good performance, 
talked to me about CU. He expressed the 
opinion that maybe CU's objection to new 
things (as evidenced in the prejudice about 
printed circuits) might arise because their 
hi-fi chief was unaware of the industry's 
progress: a simple matter of distrusting 
the unfamiliar. 

Based on this possibility, we decided to 


extend CU's hi-fi expert an invitation to a 


“IT TAKES TWO TO STEREO” * 


the perfect team for stereo! 


For matchless reproducton of stereo recordings 


— the Model 196 UNIPOISE Arm 


with integrated Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE pickup 
and the GYROPOISE 800 airborne Stereotable 


Only the Stanton Stereo FLUXVALVE 


has the exclusive ‘‘T-GUARD" stylus assembly 
with the parallel reproducing element so important for stereo 
only the GYROPOISE Stereotable revolves on a bearing-of-air 


— in magnetic suspension . 


only the Stereo FLUXVALVE ts warranted for a lifetime 


In plain truth, here is more to enjoy — 


from both stereophonic and monophonic records 
Fine quality high fidelity products 
by PICKERING &Co., Inc., Plainview, N. Y 


FOR THOSE WHO CAN HEAR THE DIFFERENCE 


FLURVALWE, GYROPOISE. STEREOTASLE T.cuaRO unirorse @ 


*NEWLY REVISED-—''IT TAKES TWO TO STEREO 
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personal audition of this new pickup. 
This would give him time for a ‘‘mental 
workout” of the new principle it utilized. 
Then he would approach this design new- 
comer without prejudice either way. It 
was a try. He*eame. And the reason for 
CU's odd findings in the realm of hi-fi be- 
came a little clearer. 

Never have I seen a more self-opinion- 
ated individual. My friend, who designed 
the pickup, probably has more patents to 
his credit than anyone else in the business. 
He has developed more pickups and micro- 
phones from the first idea through to pro- 
duction than anyone else | know. Yet this 
CU “engineer” took up a considerable part 
of the evening expounding to us on what 
goes to make a good pickup, just as if none 
of us knew anything about the matter. 

Something I shall never forget about 
that evening's conversation was a dis- 
cussion about the function of a consumer 
The CU man was 


reporting organization 





dissatisiied that more people were not in- 
fluenced by CU ratings. He felt that 


manufacturers who make what CU judges 





to be unacceptable products should be put 
out of business because their adverse 
rating by CU would stop people buying 
\s few items, often only one, are recom- 
mended in each report, this could mean 
one company in an industry would estab- 
lish a monopoly. When pressed on this 
point, he readily admitted that he thought 
this was how it should be 

We pointed out that with only one com- 
pany making a particular product, with 
the ‘‘blessing’’ of CU, nobody else would 
have much chance of getting a business 
He still insisted that 
was the power he considered CU ought to 
have. We still hope that this ambition is 


started after that 


only the dream of this employee of CU, and 
not the plan of its officials. 

In the December 1958 issue came a re- 
port on loudspeakers that created another 
furor. Up until this time, although they 
had never stated a preference for low- 
powered amplifiers per se, the ones they 
rated highly delivered far less than the 
power available in some others. In this re- 
port, after previously only recommending 
amplifiers that deliver relatively small 
power, they now recommended only loud- 
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speakers that require a large power to get 
normal listening volume. So, if you 
buy the amplifier they recommend and 
use it with the loudspeaker they recom- 
mend, your hi-fi will be almost inaudible— 
or highly distorted! 

But this was far from the worst aspect 
of this particular report. Out of the wide 
variety of loudspeaker types available, in 
any of which there may be good and bad 
samples, admittedly, this report selected 
one type (made by two different manu- 
facturers) as the only worth-while loud- 
speaker. 

Our experience shows that choice of type 
depends on a number of factors: size, 
shape and furnishing of listening room; 
kind of music you prefer listening to; and 
the sort of background noises you have to 
contend with in your neighborhood, to 
mention three. But this report took no 
cognizance of this very important fact. 
\ccording to it, one kind of loudspeaker is 
best for everybody, everywhere! If CU's 
report had its designed effect, it would put 
many manufacturers of highly acceptable 
loudspeakers out of business. 

lhe next report in the hi-fi area was for 
stereo pickups and arms. Oddly enough, 
the pickup that was given the best rating is 
the stereo version of the one CU's engineer 
heard at that personal audition more than 
a year earlier! Most people in the industry 
are quite agreed that, if it is not the best, it 
is at least a very good pickup. What they 
do not concede is that many of the others 
deserve such a seriously lower rating than 
this one. Today there are quite a few 
really good pickups to choose from. 

There is not space here—without taking 
over a couple of issues—to discuss in detail 
all the misrepresentations that have been 
found in CU reports relating to high fidel- 
ity. On June 4 this year, Dexter Masters, 
Director of CU, sent a lengthy form letter 
out, inviting a large number of people of 
various groups (but not including manu- 
facturers!) to an ‘‘open house” on June 17. 

\s I was very busy, and close scrutiny of 
the letter of invitation did not hold out 
hope that the validity of their ratings 
would be discussed, I wrote to Dexter 
Masters. almost by return, to give him op- 
portunity to reply before the meeting, 
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stating my reason for not planning to such a question without qualification does 


tend; also stating that if my deductions not haveananswer. It’s like asking ‘‘which 
were other than correct, | wouldappreciate is the best phonograph record?"’. CU, 
his letting me know. Under such circum- — instead of taking the opportunity to help 
stances, I can only conclude that his silence — the consumer understand what is involved 

» date he has still not replied) gives con- to get the best fidelity under varying con- 
sent ditions, panders to the fallacious notion 

\l Forman’s ‘Audio News Letter” in behind such questions by giving what pur- 
Electronic Technician for August, 1959, ports to be a_ black-and-white answer 
comments: “CONSUMERS UNION Di- Chis isa disservice to the consumer. This 
rector Dexter Masters has written tous to superlative presentation one expects of 
state their official policy: No liaison with —advertising—but not from an “impartial” 
manufacturers, no discussion of findings — reporting. 
with equipment designers, etc. CU's claim But what effect does this false reporting 


that they welcome suggestions from the have on sales? The larger dealers, who 
industry engineers is open to question. — handle all lines, report that, as far as they 
For example, a voluntary offer of technical gauge, other lines do not suffer, but the 
assistance by hi-fi authority Norman 
Crowhurst is not turned down; it’s simply 


ignored.” 
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Later Mr. Forman learned from CU's 
newly acquired public relations man, Hank 
Bloomgarden, that they did not like his SP a 
: + RAE GRIMS. 
last comment in that News Letter. They eA APE 
lepine A CAP Re 
questioned my sincerity. So I called Mr. f WES NN 
Bloomgarden to clear this point. My wee NOs 


purpose is to give the consumer honest 
guidance. If theirs is too, let’s get to- 
gether, rather than generating yet more 
confusion for him. To date I’m. still ; 
.. . progress typified by the new SM-1 Rotating 
Laps ‘ 2 Magnet Compatible Stereo/Monophonic cartridge. 
Not infrequently I receive letters from The FAIRCHILD SM-1 will complement any home music 
ae See . bigs . y» system. Rugged enough to stand the abuse of any 
xi ider uggesting I can. Up them oll” record changer, yet, will enhance the performance of 
privately to some vital information I dare _ the finest professional arms and turntables. 
_ rite f, icati cause of _ In this cartridge, the highly skilled FAIRCHILD engi- 
apt sine for publication, becau e of ad neers have achieved practically all the objectives of 
vertisers pressure. In most instances they good stereo cartridge design — high output, high 
want an answer to a question that just — compliance, uniform frequency 
has no simple ‘black-and-white’ answer, Comparison of the specifications will convince you 
such as: ‘Which is the best loudspeaker?” that, for stereo cartridges, all you need say is 
FAIRCHILD .. . $34.95 


waiting for a response to this suggestion 


If they will tell me something about their 


listening room, choice of records, etc., I FAIRCHILD RECORDING EQUIPMENT CORP. A 
may be able to give them a lead. But — 10-40 45th Ave. Long Island City 1, N.Y., Dept. ARG109 iE 
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ones given color-check rating enjoy soaring 
sales records. From this statistic, some 
deduce that CU does not do any harm to 
the industry That may be. But they 
still mislead at least their own readership. 
But this conclusion does not take into 
sccount the fact that ours is an expanding 
econom \ company’s continued pros- 
perity depends on its continued expan- 
siot If one company of a competitive 
group expands its sales out of all propor- 
tion to the others, it may not be true to sa\ 
this does not adversely atfect them 
Further, as we showed at the beginning 
such fallacious recommendations can be 
influential 


dustry produces 


controlling what the = in- 
Following a report that 
one type ol lo idspeaker made at the time 
by only two manufacturers) is virtually 
the only good one, it is inevitable that 
several of the other manufacturers are 
going to put considerable effort into de- 
veloping that type, so they can share the 
boom This discourages individual con- 
structive research by these companies, and 
tends to yive an arrogant egotist almost 
the power ol a dictator 

It's true not all manufacturers join the 
controlled proletariat in making what the 
Nabob at CU dictates 


il fortitude to make what they 


Some have the 





what they have proved for 
themselves gives quality for the money 
Sut it's more difficult to make money that 
wav, because they do not get their fair 
share of the market In fact it mav be 
necessary to do extremely accurate market 
research to stay solvent 

In my six vears’ close association with 
the American hi-fi industry, I have found 
that by far the majority of them are an 
honest bunch, out to give the consumer the 
within his’ individual 


highest fidelity 


means. If they have not always succeed- 
ed, it is more the fault of false reporting by 
CU than due to any desire to ‘exploit 
the suckers” 

\dmittedly advertising makes some ex- 
aggerated claims. Nobody expects an 
advertiser to say: ‘My product is only as 
good as the rest But it definitely is not 
true that the carrying of advertising pre- 
cludes technical and trade magazines from 


telling the truth. In this industry editors 
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print what contributors write. Con- 
tributors write what they believe, or as 


they find things. Anyone with something 
intelligent to say can say it, and have it 
printed—if only in a_ correspondence 
column The high-fidelity press is free. 
But write to CU in disagreement and they 
won't even answer it. They only publish 
the conclusions of their own ‘‘authority”’. 

Many will probably tell me: ‘*You could 
have told about. .. .”. True, many of 
the things I could have included here might 
have been more forceful than what I have 
said. My purpose is not to run down CU. 
I would rather see them do an honest job, 
because the consumer needs it. The array 
of stuff available confuses him. But he 
wants help choosing what is right for him, 
not being told one thing is a panacea when 
there is no such thing 

CU's record reviews have been criticized 
because one man acts as critic for all sorts 
of records. This applies with equal force 
to equipment reporting Defects im- 
portant to one man’s ears another's can- 
\ system that 


suits one listening environment will sound 


not hear—and vice versa. 
poor in another—and vice versa. This is 
something CU apparently doesn't want to 
know. It does not conform with their 
policy 

I subscribed to CU for three years. But 
when I realized their policy could prove to 
be the establishing of a bureaucratic con- 
trol of monopolies, I withdrew my $5-a- 
year support I remembered the offer 
many publications make of canceling a 
subscription at any time, with pro rata 
refund, as a “satisfaction guarantee”. If 
CU areas lily-white as they proclaim, they 
should be prepared to prove it. So I wrote 
to enquire whether they would extend such 
a guarantee, in view of their failure to 
satisfy so far. Needless to say, I do.not 
receive Consumer Reports any more. 

That's CU as I’ve seen them. I’ve tried 
to be fair. There are many things I still 
cannot explain about how they operate, 
although it seems deceptively simple the 
way, they tell it. For example, why don’t 
they report on ‘“‘package’”’ hi-fi, as well as 
low-cost components? Many more pack- 
age items are sold. But don’t ask me, 
ask them! 
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The Sound of High Fidelity, by Robert 
Oakes Jordan and James Cunningham. 
Windsor Press (200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois), $3.95. 

ERHAPS the most surprising thing 
gee this book was my encountering 
it as a paperback selling for 35 cents. As 
such it was the most stupendous bargain 
in any bookstore. But even at $3.95 it is 
one of the best possible additions to any 
phonophile’s library, and still a bargain. 


This book completely realizes all it 
purports to do and more. It is as nearly 
complete as any now available and has the 
added advantage of being completely 
understandable to laymen without by- 
passing or skimming over important points 
in sound reproduction. Furthermore, it 
treats stereophonism quite thoroughly ina 
very vivid and easily comprehensible way ; 
so far it has not been so well covered in any 
other book. 


It uses illustrations profusely—sketches 
of physical phonomena such as sound 
Waves, stereophonic perceptions, actual 
photographs, and simplified, easily under- 
stood diagrams of tubes, speakers, cir- 
cuits, etc., and their functions. 

Careful coverage is given to all the parts 
of a sound-reproducing system, including 
the processing and basic theory (simplified ) 
of both monophonic and_ stereophonic 
discs and cartridges. An absorbing history 
of each component can be found at the 
beginnings of almost all the chapters. 

\s indicated, the value of the book lies 
in its wealth of information. And famili- 
arity with this subject ultimately must 
result in the enthusiast’s more efficient 
expenditure of money, both for com- 
ponents and for service of those which he 
may already own. Anyone who wants to 
buy a high fidelity rig should do a little 
investigation. To rely on the advice of a 
salesman can be folly. Indeed, it can be 
said that most customers are more familiar 
with the practical performance of audio 
products than are most salesmen—who 
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know only what's stocked and how much 
it sells for. 

Research into catalogues or specification 
sheets can become a jumble of db’s and 
watts and efficiency vs. inefficiency. With 
the aid of this book, however, direct and 
easy reference is available for the inter- 
pretation of such data regarding the par- 
ticular piece of equipment. (A specification 
that m.y be impressive applied to one 
component may not necessarily be so in- 
terpreted for another performing a dif- 
ferent function.) 

A misconception or misunderstanding 
may be clarified by reference to the chap- 
ter devoted to the particular component 
in question. It will also be of aid when try- 
ing to determine the uses of an individual 
component. Many a piece of equipment 
has been bought under the impression that 
it would do so and so only to find that it 
won't do so and so at all unless other pieces 
of equipment are added to it at unreason- 
able expense. ‘This particular sales pitch is 
in vogue now with stereo FM-multiplex 
and FM tuners. 

A basic understanding, at least, is neces- 
sary when dealing with service problems. 
Not only will it simplify the location of the 
trouble, but it can eliminate service call 
fees by enabling the consumer to bring 
his afflicted unit to the dealer or service 
station. 

It is of the utmost importance that hi-fi 
equipment be serviced by qualified person- 
nel. Nothing can do more damage quicker 
than an ignorant repairman, of which 
unfortunately there are many. The 
service of high-fidelity equipment is a 
specialty demanding familiarity not only 
with electronic circuits but also with 
mechanical apparatus (as in the case of 
changers). At the same time the specialist 
must be thoroughly familiar with the 
standard performance of equipment re- 
ceived for service. A TV serviceman may 
be a crackerjack with schematics and elec- 
tronic circuitry but if he is not thoroughly 
familiar with the performance of you, 
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equipment or something similar, — his 


k1 owledge Is worthless to vou Good hi-fi 


be found only in 


service Cal 
shop. A 


mediocre service 


a good hi-fi 
mediocre shop will give you 

\t the same time it is of the utmost im- 
portance to over-all performance that you 
provide preventive maintenance. Certain 
units, such as record changers and turn- 


tables 


should be oiled every six months 


and thoroughly cleaned and lubricated at 
least every two vears Servicing and 
maintenance tips like this are given 


} 


throughout the present book 


Summary: The Sound of High Fidelity 


is invaluable as a reference. All the com- 
ponents found in the modern high-fidelity 
system, from microphone through record- 
ing media to loudspeakers, are described in 
a meticulous and yet 


easily understood 


manner The history of -all components, 
their basic scientific theory and uses are 
treated in an entertaining and flowing man- 
ner. Accurate tips are given about ser- 
vice. Not only are the functions of high- 
fidelity components covered, but also the 
Highly 
CVA. 


basic theory of sound and hearing. 
recommended 
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RELIGION AND CULTURE: Essays 
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Mozart” by Karl Barth; translated by 
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SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 1898, by D.K. 


Wilgus Rutgers University Press 
$7.50. 

THE ART OF MAKING DANCES, by 
Doris Humphrey; edited by Barbara 


Pollack. Rinehart, $6.50. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
MUSIC, by 
Wang, $7.50. 
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Robbins Landon. Essential Books, $15. 
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—_—_———————(Continued from page 91) 
ever, these men select the parameters to which 
a unit must conform. Here is where the 
trouble lies. They arbitrarily select what 
they consider important and check the 
units to those specifications. 

How do they select these parameters? 
By submitting what they refer to as “a 
qualified group”’ to listening tests. These 
seven or eight people are supposed to rep- 
resent humankind. Even Dr. Kinsey 
asked more people than that, and his re- 
sults weren’t any too conclusive either. 
Yet preferences in sound are as personal as 
what Dr. Kinsey was exploring. He ex- 
amined the lives of hundreds of thousands 
and all were different. No laws for be- 
havior were evolved from this and yet 
seven or eight people are supposedly re- 
acting as all of us. My wife and I don't 
even like the same type of sound. She prefers 
one setting on the speaker balance control 
and I another. We even like different 
cartridges. In my twelve years in the 
audio business I have never met anyone 
who preferred sound just the way I do and 
vice versa. So to evolve a standard pat- 
tern from individual reactions is too sub- 
jective to be of any value. 

Mr. Cotter claimed that humans used 
for these tests invariably duplicated loud- 
ness levels day after day with great ac- 
curacy and that this was a basis of his 
panel’s ability to determine the average 
human ear characteristic, the conclusion 
being that the human ear'’s reaction is 
constant and invariable. This is true: 
the ear is very sensitive to over-all loudness 
variations or variations in the middle of the 
audible spectrum (about the upper two 
octaves on a piano). However, the ear is 
not so sensitive to different ratios of loud- 
ness between bass and treble, as might be 
surmised. And all these factors are domi- 
nated not only by the emotional state of 
the individual, but also at times even by 
atmospheric changes. The human ear 
can be a quite unreliable measuring in- 
strument. It may perceive changes in the 
pitch of a tone if the loudness or the 
characteristic formation of the tone varies 
even when its frequency (7.e., pitch) re- 


mains constant (E. Villchur, Handbook of 


Sound Reproduction, Chapter 6—hased on 
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experiments by W. B. Snow, H. Fletcher 
and W. Munson). 

These characteristics are not constant 
either. There are tremendous variations 
within any group of individuals. The so- 
called ‘‘average”’ ear does not exist. It is 
a composite of all ears tested, and varia- 
tions from one extreme to the other are 
quite large. Our hearing mechanisms per- 
ceive variably with our emotions, troubles, 
sicknesses, and other body chemistry. 

The basic requirements of a testing in- 
strument are that it be constant, closer to 
perfection than that which is being tested 
and, above all, reliable—that is, duplicat- 
ing results time and again if the conditions 
of testing and the subject remain un- 
changed. If all requirements are met, then 
the parameters (“‘quantity constant in case 
considered’’—Oxford) are the only limiting 
factors. If these parameters are obtained 
from a basically unreliable and variable 
source, they cannot be considered to be 
parameters 

The human ear is a funny instrument 
indeed. Our preference for a particular 
type of sound is a conditioned reflex to that 
sound to which we have been mostly ex- 
posed. This accounts for the violently dif- 
ferent preference in loudspeakers encoun- 
tered not only among audio experts and 
engineers, but also among the public. 
When we are used to a particular repro- 
duced sound, our brains have been con- 
ditioned to equalize and rectify the sound, 
subconsciously, so that it approaches our 
closest subconscious recollection of the 
original as a perceived sensation or aural 
stimulation. If the sound varies from 
what we are used to hearing, the work done 
by the brain approaches that of a con- 
scious equalization and we tend to reject 
this type of sound. The only time this 
does not hold true is when the emotional 
titillation provided by a new sound quality 
is strong enough to override the cognizance 
of conscious equalization. Many are the 
people who have bought an overly brilliant 
speaker and, after listening to it at home 
for a few weeks or months, ‘‘just don’t like 
the way it sounds.’ The length of time 
necessary for this reaction to take place 
varies with the individual. 

Duplicating a concert-hall sound is im- 
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No hi-fi 


rig ever allowed a listener to approach the 


possible except in a concert hall. 


aural perception experienced in a concert 
hall, either in stereo or mono, either with 
two channels or 48. Realism with hi-fi or 
low-fi is entirely subjective. It depends on 
how analytical we are and what we are 
being analytical about. A man who is a 
“melody listener’ will obviously be much 
more easily satisfied than one who really 
sectional interplay 


hears orchestration 


within the orchestra, or contrapuntal 


structure. However, regardless of the in- 


dividual, the brain is always filling the 


missing parts and putting instruments 


about where they should be. In a mono 
rig, the timpani and triangle seem to come 
from the back of the orchestra, and vet 
they're coming from the speaker voice coil 
exactly where all the other sections origi- 
nate. Someone who had never heard or 
seen an orchestra would probably swear 
the conductor was stomping on the drum 
right in front. 

Our preferences for equipment, in short, 
have nothing to do with concert-hall ex- 
periences. I attend concerts regularly and 
so do lots of my friends. We often go to 
the same concerts. We sit together. Yet 
we all have different equipment and are 
satistied with it although we admit there's 
room tor improv ement If our ears were 
constants, we would have the same equip- 
even agree which 
acoustics. We 
don't agree on performances either. Ah 


ment But we don't 


concert hall has the best 
subjectivity! I would hate to be forced to 
listen to Bob's equipment or Pete’s equip- 
Mine sounds more concert hall-ish 
And I put 


a derisive term commonly 


ment 
But to Bob his sounds more so. 
on my tin ear 
used by audiophiles to denote a non-ap- 
reciative person—also a technically and 
objectively analytical ear used as a rough 
method of evaluating a piece of equip- 
Villchur, Saturday Review) and 


that 


ment E 


discover none of them sounds con- 


cert hall-ish. But my own, of course, ap- 


proaches it the closest. I just can't be 


completely objective. No one really can. 
My preferences are governed entirely by 
whatever reproduced sound I have been 
The less 


subjected to in my hi-fi travels. 


the conscious effort to ‘‘equalize’’ the 
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closer to “reality” I get. But really, really 


I think earphones are the thing—that's 
realism. Don't you agree? 

The following classic story should end 
the argument: a man went to Carnegie 


Hall. Stokowski Phil- 


harmonic. The closing piece was the 1812 


conducted the 
Overture. In the middle of the perform- 
ance the man got up and stomped out 


murmuring to himself, ‘‘not enough bass, 
not enough bass. 

In testing high-fidelity equipment, var- 
ious methods and parameters are used. 
Usually these enlist the time-proven stand- 
ards of affiliated fields. For example, 
amplifiers are tested according to the 
methods used for design of motion picture 


(SMPTE 


Motion Picture Engineers). 


sound equipment Society of 
Turntables 
are usually tested using NARTB (National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters) procedures. These are extremely 
rigid, and all equipment used in theaters 
and radio stations usually conform to or 
exceed the minimum requirements of these 
engineering societies. 

Thus, correlations can be made among 
the various components, providing some 
more or less absolute comparison between 
This does not 
imply that all hi-fi equipment manufac- 


units of the same caliber. 


turers employ these particular methods. 
their 
For this reason, certain advertised 


Some manufacturers have devised 
own. 
qualitative measurements, stated without 
divulging the particular method and pro- 
cedure used, may be considered completely 
invalid. At the same time, many miscon- 
ceptions as to the actual performance of 
the unit may arise. 
Unfortunately, no generally uniform 
method whatever, except for the evalua- 
High 
standard), has 


The IHFM 


has been working on this problem for a long 


tion of radio tuners (Institute of 


Fidelity Manufacturers 


been imposed on the industry. 


time but as yet only promises and the 


tuner method have been forthcoming. 
The IHFM has not even tried to enforce 
its one standard with tuner manufacturers, 
but is content to allow anyone who wishes 
to use it to do so. What good would 
our laws be if no law enforcement agency 


were at work? 
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Martin Williams is our chief jazz critic. Joe Goldberg and Larry 


Gushee are associate jazz critics. 


column is sometimes divided, 


Dave Brubeck: Gone With The Wind. 
Columbia CL-1347, $3.98. 
AWITH each successive release of the 
Dave Brubeck Quartet, certain things 
become increasingly apparent about pi- 
anist Brubeck and his featured soloist, 
altoist Paul Desmond. Elements of Bru- 
beck’s style that once occurred infrequent- 
ly—bombastic chord sequences, a method 
of ballad playing that relies on the worst 
features of nineteenth-century romanti- 
cism, a use of jazz clichés—now seem to be 
his entire battery of effects, rather than 
the occasional lapses of taste they seemed 
to be. Paul Desmond, on the other hand, 
is the trickster, juggler, magician par 
excellence: he can play anything on his 
horn that anyone else can, and many 
things no one else could attempt, but all, 
apparently, with his mind on something 
else. His facility and musical know- 
ledge—particularly in the matter of how 
one song is related to another—is nothing 
short of amazing. He can quote Petrouchka 
and a nursery rhyme in the same piece, 
appear to be playing duets with himself, 
and carry on a long, perfectly logical line 
past the point where other musicians would 
falter. He is also possessed of a rare 
quality—musical humor. All of this, 
wonderful as it is, apparently keeps him 
from searching for what he really has to 
say; he can get by on the facility. This 
album is composed of songs about the 
South and offers, among other delights, 
two versions of Camptown Races, both of 
which sound like the group's earlier Trolley 
Song, and the spectac le of drummer Joe 
Morello playing Shortnin’ Bread. J.G. 
= 
Miles Davis: Aind of Blue. 
CL-1355, $3.98. 
ACOLUMBIA, which has consistently 
proved more venturesome than any other 
major label in the matter yf which jazz 
musicians to record, has ok quirk which 
sooner or later works to the detriment of 
these musicians. It is seldom enough for 
Columbia to present a group of musicians 
per se; there must be a specific reason for 


Columbia 
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The responsibility for this 


sometimes rotated, among them. 


them to record. Hence the gimmick, 
hook, to blind an album together. 

According to the liner notes, the idea 
here was that Miles Davis wrote, shortly 
before the recording date, five pieces 
frameworks for improvisation, really, 
rather than compositions—and presented 
them to his group at the time of the record- 
ing, hoping to achieve complete sponta- 
neity. Each performance was a first take. 
Now this is perhaps a worthy experiment 
I will resist the temptation to talk about 
why I do not like the novels of Jack 
Kerouac—but in this instance, it worked 
against some of the outstanding qualities 
of Miles’ group. Davis has previously 
been the leader of two remarkable series 
of spontaneous recording; one with 
Thelonious Monk, Milt Jackson, and the 
rhythm section of the Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet; the other with the famous Davis 
Quintet, both recorded on Prestige. The 
first was successful because of artists of 
unmatched caliber and familiar music, the 
second because the musicians had been 
playing the songs in public for over two 
years before the recording. 

Now, this sextet—Davis, John Col- 
trane, Cannonball Adderly, Bill Evans, 
Paul Chambers, and Jimmy Cobb—has 
been working together well over a vear, 
but not with this music. Somehow, the 
deft, sparse strokes which imparted to even 
the most tenuous material a binding force 
of the Davis personality have vanished, 
leaving only long strings of unrelated solos. 
To be sure, these solos are often remark- 
able, because of who plays them, but the 
result is not the unification one has come 
to expect from this group. It may be in 
part the work of Bill Evans, a fine, some- 
what European pianist who manages to 
achieve some very moving things by his 
choice of accompanying harmony on the 
ballads, but whose work still seems at 
variance with that of the group. . For con- 
trast, here is the one selection where Evans 
is replaced by Wynton Kelly. Kelly is 
not so good a pianist as Evans, but seems 
to fit the group better. And on all oc- 
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casions, Cannonball Adderly's dry, airy 
alto seems to be entering from the next 
room. Paul Chambers, as always, pro- 
vides an impeccable foundation, and 
Jimmy Cobb is a fine young drummer, al- 
though not yet up to the work of Phills 
Joe Jones, his predecessor. Coltrane is as 
startling and abrupt as ever, and Miles 
Davis remains the master of precise under- 
statement 

\ll that is missing is the feeling of a 
group. When it is captured, as on the 6,8 
blues Flamenco Sketches, the best moments 
of the album result. J.G. 


* 

Sonny Rollins: Sonny Rollins and the 
Contemporary Leaders. Contemporary 
M-3564, $4.98. 

AWEST Coast musicians, with their 

lighter approach, seem to bring out the 

whimsical side of Sonny Rollins. His last 

Contemporary record, “Way Out West” 

Was a masterpiece of often-humorous jazz, 

and on his return, the label has trotted out 

an all-star rhythm section—Hampton 

Hawes, Barney Kessel, Leroy Vinnegar, 

Sheliey Manne, and, on one track, Victor 

Feldman—in an attempt to make it hap- 

pen again. Rollins responds with some of 

his best work in that vein: a lazy, im- 

pudent swing, irreverent reshaping of 

melodic lines, seemingly casual but actual- 
ly extremely well-organized solos, constant 
inventiveness, an unusual amount of in- 
flected notes, and the ever-present sug- 

estion of dance music. Often, on a Rol- 
lins album, the least-likely piece is trans- 
formed by Sonny into an instantly affect- 
ing high point. Here, it happens again, 
most improbably, with Rockabye Your 

Baby With a Dixie Melody. Highly recom- 

mended, and superior to many _ recent 

Rollins releases. J.G. 

. 

The Thelonious Monk Orchestra. 
Riverside RLP-1138, $4.98 

ARECORDINGS of a Town Hall con- 

cert, a success of prestige and estime. Its 

artistic faults come not from the scoring of 

Monk and Hall Overton so much as an 

initial mistake in a bottom-heavy choice of 

instrumentation, soloists most of whom 
are not up to Monk’s level, a questionable 
choice of works (only Off Minor and 

Créspescule with Nellie seem major Monk), 

and perhaps too much improvising on 

several pieces—particularly on Off Minor. 

But it is an interesting, even instructive, 

recital. Monk himself is constantly vital; 

the transcription of Little Rootie Tootie, 
despite its basically pianistic conception, 
is a delight. When the average jazz 
record consists of allowing several musi- 
cians of the caliber of these side-men to 
come in a studio and trip over each other's 
conventionalities, a ‘failure’ like this is 
almost a major event. M.W. 
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Down to Earth; Ramsey Lewis Trio 
(Ramsey Lewis, piano; El Dee Young, 
string bass; Red Holt, drums). Mer- 
cury MG-36150, $3.98. 

AONE might wonder why a record by a 
jazz group is entrusted to a folk music 
reviewer. A full answer to this question 
would lead to a lengthy essay on the close 
relation between American folk music and 
jazz (via syncopated breakdowns, clog 
dances, blues, etc.). However, for our 
purposes let it suffice as an explanation 
that this record contains, for the most part, 
jazz settings based upon folk music. 


Like the legendary King Midas, what- 
ever the Ramsey Lewis Trio touches turns 
into jazz-blues and I hope, for them, gold, 
too. Whether it be Dark Eyes and Come 
Back to Sorrento or Greensleeves and Billy 
Boy, these disparate raw materials are 
melted in the heat of their person: ul style 
and emerge a new product. I say “heat” 
advisedly, for these musicians have re- 
nounced “cool” jazz: hence the title of the 
album, “Down to Earth’. Their ut- 
terances are impassioned, dynamic, and 
rhythmic. Yet let it not be said that there 
is no subtlety or shadings. In Soul Mist 
and Greensleeves there is the greatest 
delicacy. Their wide range of dynamics is 
matched by the variety of timbres. De- 
spite the size of the trio, they use the many 
resources of their instruments to achieve 
this result: arco as well as pizzicato on the 
bass, triangle and finger cymbals as well as 
bongo and bass drum, etc. 

Ramsey Lewis is a sophisticated, well- 
schooled musician, as is manifest in the 
many stylistic and technical devices that 
he brings into play. However, he does not 
let this type of virtuosity get out of hand; 
rather, he applies it to the task at hand 
and molds a real unity. The string bass 
player, too, is a master of technique and 
style. His John Henry is a phenomenom 
to be heard! The bass is played melodical- 
ly with all the glissando inflections and 
running passage- work of a mi ister guité arist. 

[he engineers may have “hoked up” the 
bass sound, but whatever they have done 
is terrifically exciting. When the drums 
are struck simultaneously with a strong 
bass note there is the impact of a new, 
fused sound. Especially effective also is 
the combining of the low-pitched piano 
melodies in counterpoint with the string 
bass as in Soul Mist. Suzanne, which is 
known to me as Every Night When the 
Sun Goes In, is a lovely rendition of this 
slow blues. Billy Boy, in contrast, is 
hopping—full of liveliness. There are 
many other details that warrant comment, 
but listen to the record and you will enjoy 
discovering its many merits. All in all, 
this is an unusual disc, performed by an 
unusual group of down-to-earth artists on 
the wings of folk song. —H.H. 
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(Continued from page 88) 


some by an equally simple use of the com- 
mon sense God gave them. If I read cor- 
rectly the criticisms that have bloomed in 
the hi-fi trade press following CU's reports 
on its tests of various hi-fi components, we 
are under attack on one front for having 
concluded in print that some components 
live up to their hi-fi claims better than 
others and that some do not live up to 
them at all. We have been criticized, in 
short, for documenting the obvious, and I 
do not think more need be said on this 


count. 


We have been criticized somewhat more 
earnestly for trying to be objective about 
matters—such as the sound-reproducing 
qualities of loudspeakers—concerning 
which our critics seem to feel that only sub- 
jective attitudes are possible. This is a 
kind of criticism which it is theoretically 
possible to respect; but its relevance to 
CU's test reports is something else again. 
The advertisers in the trade magazines 
which have carried such criticisms are 
themselves indicted ten times over by the 
assumptions of such an argument, for 
virtually all of these advertisers present 
evaluations of their own products which 
pretend to an objective validity. But the 
trade critics do not, to my knowledge, 
challenge an advertiser's evaluations. 
They challenge only ours, and I suspect 
that this may be so because of certain 
distinctions between our approach and 
that of the advertisers. 

For one thing, our testing is undertaken 
without bias; we are selling no product 
and we have no commercial interest in any. 
We have a consumer interest, which means, 
among other things, that we are interested 
in finding out and reporting to consumers 
as much as we can about a_ product's 
functioning in use, its good functioning and 
its not-so-good functioning alike. For 
another thing, we are testing and reporting 
comparatively—product against product 
and product against claim. 


Both of these distinctions relate to a 
third, which is that product testing is our 
occupation and has been for nearly a 
quarter of a century. I think that Con- 
sumers Union has made some contributions 
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to the technique of designing and control- 
ling product tests in that period of time, 
and I think that some of our critics are 
perhaps less familiar with the technique 
than they might be. 

With particular respect to the controls 
under which our tests are run, let me note 
that throughout CU's laboratories—and 
hi-fi equipment is only one of the many 
buying problems of our readers—the actual 
response of human beings is the prime 
point of reference for much of our work. 
Even more to the point, a well-controlled 
series of tests using paired comparisons of 
subjective response can achieve a duplic- 
ability—a precision of repetition—that 
would satisfy a nuclear physicist. This 
happens, time and time again, whether 
our critics are aware of it or not, or are 
And_ sub- 


jectivity becomes objectivity when dup- 


prepared to accept it or not. 


licability takes over. Let me concede, 
before someone else points it out, that this 
is a pretty awkward set of words, but their 
meaning is remarkably clear and simple. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that 
CU has been criticized, not for the conduct 
of its tests, but for its test criteria. At the 
recent open house we held to show our test 
facilities and methods to the hi-fi press in 
general, including as many of our critics as 
cared to come out and have a look, it 
quickly became plain that no one was 
seriously taking exception to our com- 
petence or to the means by which we 
exercised that competence. It also became 
plain that no one was seriously making a 
point of any bias on our part. Equally 
plain, however, was the attitude, more im- 
plicit than explicit, that our testing was 
too rigorous, too high, too demanding, too 
sharp, too something. But what have we 
been testing for? For the capacity of the 
products to live up to what they have 
claimed to deliver. 

I think we have profited from some of 
the trade criticisms. We have introduced 
some changes into our reports designed to 
make them clearer, less liable to mis- 
interpretation, less subject to the charge 
that we own any feelings of infallibility. 
May I suggest that the trade might profit 
somewhat from our reports by reviewing, 
from time to time, its claims? 
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Untikely Corners 


HY NOT LOOK below the surface occasionally and find out what it is 


in the direct appeal of the popular tune which makes the audience 


go home whistling: 
unlikely corners. . 


Pape tage personalities dominate 
the pile this month, and I shall get 
them out of the way first. Most impres- 
sive—in appearance, at least—is a double- 
record set, Belafonte at Carnegie Hall 
(RCA Victor LOC-6006), which is just 
what the cover says: a complete recital as 
recorded in Carnegie Hall. Though I have 
long felt that Belafonte’s folksy approach 
is somewhat on the phony side, and that 
his presentation is often precious, there is 
no denying his artistry. Listen, for ex- 
ample, to his doing the well-worn Danny 
Boy, or the Israeli hora called Hava 
Nageela, and you must be impressed with 
his control and taste. But the grand 
Shenandoah comes off weakly where it 
should be done with vigor. As can be 
gathered trom the titles, the Carnegie pro- 
gram consisted of Belafonte standards, 
most of them already available on earlier 
releases. Your wanting this record may be 
influenced by the excitement and im- 
mediacy of the actual performances (yes, 
the audience reactions are there, too 

The program is intelligently made up of a 
section devoted to ** Moods of the American 
Negro”, another to “In The Caribbean”, 
and the last to ‘Round The World”. 

\n innovation in long-playing records is 
Tony Bennett's Hometown, My Town 
(Columbia CL-1301), for the entire album 
consists of a total of six numbers. Bennett 
can be an affecting singer, especially in the 
slower songs such as The Party's Over. He 
does the Gershwins’ Love Is Here to Stay at 
too “upped” a tempo, and does not sing 
either the lyrics or music accurately. But 
this album is for Bennett fans, not me. 
The other selections include The Sky- 
scraper Blues, which is the longest song (I 
think it is an excerpt from Gordon Jenkins’ 
“Manhattan Towers’); Penthouse Sere- 
nade, wrongly ascribed in the notes to 
“Park Avenue Fantasy” (the songs that 
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to see if there is not some artistic impulse hidden in 


—Ralph Vaughan Williams 


originated from this work are Lilacs in the 
Rain, and Deep Purple); Schwartz’ By 
Myself is credited to Irving Berlin and 
titled All By Myself on the label. Besides 
the already mentioned songs, there is J 
Cover the Waterfront. Inalla rather strange 
album, haphazardly assembled, though 
sung with conviction and pleasant timbre 

Carmen McRae is a stylist and, while 
she may betray the so-called jazz vocalist’s 
wayward habit with the melody, rarely 
does she distort the song beyond the com- 
poser’s original intention. In her new 
album, When You’re Away (Kapp KL- 
1135), she sings out beautifully in a group 
of songs of a wistful, bluesy, aspect. I am 
particularly partial to her sensitive, dis- 
ciplined, handling of a wonderful Cole Por- 
ter song, J Concentrate on You, the old 
standard, When Your Lover Has Gone, the 
fine I'm Glad There Is You, and a Hague- 
Fields song from ‘“‘Redhead’’, Two Faces 
in the Dark, which comes off very well in- 
deed. 

RCA has returned to the bosomy cover, 
this time featuring a familiar cinematic 
convexity in an album titled Love Letters 
from Maureen O’Hara (LPM-1953). 
Miss O'Hara sings rather well, if not witha 
good deal of color and variety, and she is 
less shaky in the ballads which dominate 
the selection. In her crisp, ladylike fashion 
Miss O'Hara does quite well by a couple of 
Rodgers and Hart songs, the familiar 
My Romance and the lesser known Yours 
Sincerely. Frankly, I can’t think of any- 
thing else to say about this album. 

I am not completely captivated by Miss 
Gloria Lynne (Everest 1022), though 
she no doubt is talented, and likewise 
Roy Hamilton, who may be heard in 


Why Fight The Feeling? (Epic LN- 
3545). Both are so stylized that they 
tend to distort the material too much for 
my comfort. Miss Lynne makes her 
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recording debut in this album, so she 
should be given due attention. She cer- 
iinly sings with great feeling, but not 
always with proper attention to a song’s 
melody, nor even the lyric. Hamilton 
sings with greater accuracy in both de- 
partments and is further aided by the 
irrangements of the imaginative Neil 
Hefti. These are not sets that I would 
rush out to buy, but I feel that they are 
important enough to note and either is 
worth your interest. 


Somewhat more specialized, though still 
personality-laden, are two albums made 
in night clubs. Carol Channing (Van- 
guard VRS-9056) runs through several 
routines, including the songs associated 
with her (Diamonds Are aGirl's Best Friend, 
etc.), and some of her devastating satirical 
bits. She is intelligently and genuinely 
funny. Phillis Diller impresses me as a 
female Mort Sahl, of a domestic turn 
rather than political, but no less mordantly 
psychiatric. In her album with the ar- 
resting title of Wet Toe in a Hot Socket 
(Mirrosonic SP-6002), Miss Diller engages 
in some quite deflating monologues con- 
cerning fashions, home life, and other cur- 
rent events. She also sings on occasion, 
and quite well. Her forte, however, is un- 
happy talk while grinning. Apparently 
some of her effect is visual (use of props, 
for example), which does not always come 
across on the record, but she is still some- 
one to hear, particularly if you like the 
vogue-ish “‘beat’’ brand of humor which 
comes out of Krafft-Ebing rather than 
Joe Miller. 


Let us turn momentarily to simpler 
things—(or are they? The score for 
Chaplin's Modern Times (United Artists 
UAL-4049) reminds us that, though the 
film is a comic masterpiece, there is an 
undercurrent of depression strife and 
misery in it; The music comments satiri- 
cally upon contemporary industrialism. 
Whatever the sociology of this score, it is a 
fine souvenir of the kind of music Chaplin 
produced to accompany his incomparable 
pantomime. It is rhythmic, bouncy, and 
at times terribly maudlin, but always af- 
fecting. The comedian supposedly com- 
posed the music himself, though credits 
are given to Edward Powell and David 
Raksin as arrangers (no one is credited 
with the orchestration). Another top film 
composer, Alfred Newman, conducts. 
The transfer from sound film (c. 1936) is 
good, and though the sound is dated it 
seems rightly so. The excellently pro- 
duced album contains numerous reprodu- 
tions of stills from the film. 

Miklos Rézsi i's score for Lust For Life 
(Decca (8) DL-710015) has been worked up 
into a suite by the composer and so re- 

rded. The subject is Van Gogh's mad- 
ness (a specialty of Rézsa, who also com- 
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Carol Channing 

“devastating. .. 
intelligently and 
genuinely funny” 





posed the scores for Spellbound and Lost 
Weekend). The suite is a well-knit work, 
very effectively orchestrated, and not 
given to the usual diffuse repetitiousness of 
sound-track recordings. The other side of 
the recording contains another, in effect, 
suite titled *‘Background to Violence’”’ 
made up of excerpts from other Rézsa film 
scores (The Killers, Brute Force, and Naked 
City). These pieces are more obvious than 
the Van Gogh suite, though listenable. 
But why hasn't anyone rec orded Copland’s 
score for The Heiress? 

Maybe now we can get to pleasanter 
things. There was a time when we were 
young enough to believe that we might 
never grow old. It seems now that the 
Glenn Miller band stood for this same 
point of view. Victor has managed to sal- 
vage a treasury of Miller broadcasts which 
has been released as For The Very First 
Time (RCA Victor LPM-6100, a three- 
record set, beautifully bound, containing 
50 never-before-released performances. 
Vocals are handled by Marion Hutton, 
Ray Eberle, Tex Beneke, and The Modern- 
aires. The songs come from the period 
1940-42. 

In a similar vein are two re-creations go- 
ing back further in time. Pete Kelly’s 
Blues (Warner Bros. (WS 1303) stars 
the musicians who supply the background 
music for the TV show. The flavor is 
authentic, and the sound is Dixieland-ish 
and Twenties-ish, though the recorded 
sound is 1959. More authentic Dixieland 
may be heard on the magnificently pro- 
duced The Dixie Rebels Strike Back 
(Command (s)RS-801-SD). Here a ded- 
icated group presents a dozen Dixie 
standards from When the Saints to South 
Rampart. The recording is something to 
hear for its crisp directionality and astoni- 
shingly realistic reproduction of the in- 
struments. It is a good deal of fun, too, 
albeit somewhat “Moldy”, and not very 
far out (being closer to the heart 

Speaking of the Twenties, the revival 
continues apace. The Coquettes Sing 
Songs of the 20’s (Everest S)SDBR- 
1045) collects a few of the tunes of the time 
that you may find diverting, if not authen- 
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cally done (and why should they be?): 
Mie sippit Mud, Jimmy Valent ine, Deep 
Night, i a tte, Glad Rag Doll, and Every- 


body Loves My Baby. The Coquettes are a 
young trio who sing charmingly, and they 
ire given good accompaniment by Ernie 


Warren ind band 

While on the s ibject of the old days I 
might mention a couple of recordings 
devoted to the Minstrels. Epic has re- 
leased Gentlemen Be Seated! (Again) 
L.M-3596) and Everest has issued Min- 
strel Days (Everest s SDBR-1039). Both 
ire What you might expect, complete with 
iks. My preference is for the Everest, 
he simple reason that its company is 
made p ot Eddie Foy, a., and David 


Burns. The program consists of medleys, 
bat ] » solos, and such So does the other 
album, but it seems more forced 

\ couple of rather off-beat albums are 
worthy of mentior Have Harp, Can’t 
Travel (Liberty LRP-3118) features the 
duo-harpings of Dorothy Remsen and 
Catherine Johnk with orchestral accom- 
paniment. Of interest are their inter- 
pretations of J Got Rhythm, That Old Dei 





Voon, and Dancing on the Ceiling. rhe 
Gershwin is a_ particularly imaginative 
endering of this much beaten-up tune. 

Not too long ago Phil Moore made a trip 
to England, the result of which he set 
down as Moore’s Tour—**An American 
in England”’ (\M-G-M > E-3752 [hese 
unpretentious musical impressions turn 
out to be quite charming, containing many 
memorable musical moments The com- 
poser conducts the orchestra of Johnny 
Dankworth (an English band), and even 
sings. I wouldn't attempt to define the 
category this music belongs in, but it is 
beautifully conceived, skillfully wrought, 

nd thoroughly enjoyable 

Moscow Nights (Monitor MP-590 
presents popular songs of Russia inter- 
preted by local bands and singers he 
“Sound” of it all will remind you of the 
popular music we knew in the Thirties and 
Forties. Here is mood music, pop hits, 
novelties, night club numbers, all interest- 
ing to anyone with a passion for the 
popular music of other cultures. Politics 
aside, I found it all rather charmingly 
corny, not very original nor distinctive, 
though I do get a kick out of a guitar trio 
rendition of St. Louts Blues. 

\ few deserving composers have been 
assigned some attention with albums de- 
voted to their music. Not that they al- 
ways deserve what they get. Purists may 
object to the treatment Harold Arlen gets 
from Shorty Rogers et al. in The Wizard 
of Oz and Other Harold Arlen Songs 
(RCA Victor LPM-1997). One side is 
given over to songs from the film score of 
the old Judy Garland classic —six cf them, 
including the little-known The Jitterbug. 
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The second side contains such Arleniana as 
That Old Black Magic, Blues in the Night, 
Let's Fall in Love, etc. Rogers’ arrange- 
ments are imaginatively conceived, and 
the Arlen tunes inspire some fine solos 
from such fine talents as Barney Kessel, 
Jimmy Giuffre, and Don Fag gerquis 2 

Gershwin is treated to plenty of brass in 
Gershwin in Brass (Everest SSDBR- 
1047) arranged and conducted by Jack 

unders. It is refreshing to hear these 
melodies without the usual strings for a 
change. And they are very well played 
without distortion. Included besides the 
usual songs (no going afield here, I'm 
afraid) are excerpts from the Rhapsody in 
Blue and An American in Paris. A very 
worth-while experiment. 

Cole Porter's Kiss Me, Kate (RC.\ 
Victor LPM-1984), for some reason I can- 
not really fathom, has been done again, 
this time by Gogi Grant, Howard Keel, and 
\nne Jeffreys. With the original-cast 
album (Columbia) still very much alive, 
it is difficult to understand the need for 
these new interpretations. The singing 
in the present set is excellent (though the 
spirit of the stage production is lost by 
having the same three people do every- 
thing). And I must confess that I prefer 
the singing of Howard Keel to that of 
\lfred Drake (who sings rather stuffily for 
my taste). 

Straight interpretation is the keynote of 
An Evening with Lerner and Loewe 
(RCA Victor LPM-6005), with the voices 
of Jane Powell, Robert Merrill, Jan Peerce, 
Phil Harris, and the orchestra and chorus 
under Johnny Green. I’m not too certain 
that using Phil Harris was a very inspired 
idea, but he does what you’d expect him 
to. This is quite a package; a two-record 
set with each of the four sides devoted to 
one of the Lerner and Loewe hit scores, 
“Brigadoon”, ‘‘Paint Your Wagon”, “Gi- 
gi’, and ‘“‘My Fair Lady’. (All of these 
are also still around pe Ie: by their 
original casts, and in full.) The singing in 
general is on a very high level, and Green 
does fine things with the music, particular- 
ly the overtures. But in view of the availa- 
bility of the complete scores it might have 
been an idea to have devoted the same 
sessions and discs to an album of the songs 
of Johnny Green; he was in the studio all 
the time! 


We now come to the ho-hum depart- 
ment: More Music from Peter Gunn 
RCA Victor LPM-2040) conducted by 
the composer Henry Mancini. Also from 
RCA, Impact (LPM-2042), containing 
television themes from Waterfront, Raw- 
hide, etc. The genre is beginning to reach 
its limit, and one theme begins to sound 
pretty much like another. However, these 
are mentioned in case you've not yet had 
enough. E.J. 
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Clauson in Mexico. 
$3.98 
APREVIOUSLY, Clauson has recorded 
for Capitol in English and in his native 
Scandinavian. In this, his third release, 
he sings an album of familiar Mexican 
His mastery of style, his impec- 
cable Spanish, and his enthusiasm make 
him one of the best performers of this 
genre. He beats the Mexicans at their 
own game. Occasionally the group which 
iccompanies him, E/ Mariachi México, gets 
out of hand with fancy arrangements (a 
pet hate in this department), but for the 
most part they help give the performance 
brilliance and sweep. The honors belong 
to Mr. Clauson, however. He projects 
with skill in such theatrical songs as 
Guadalajara and Veracruz. Vhankfully he 
is sensitive and musical and knows when 
to temper his voice and curb the bravura 
which is typical of ranchero-style singing. 
Las Mananitas, El Aguamielero, and La 
Enredadera are ettectively done. La Llo- 
rona, a popular song from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, which concerns itself with 
the national folk legend of the woman who 
weeps, is superlatively performed. —H.Y 





UShC 


Capitol 1-10205, 


songs 


St. Patrick’s Night in Dublin; Brendan 
Hogan and the Ballinakill Cieli Band 
Capitol T-10201, $3.98 

A Night at the Bouchon. 
10202, $3.98 

Italy Its Sounds and People. Capitol 
1-10106, $3.98. 

Mexico— Its Sounds and People. Capi- 
tol T-10105, $3.98 

A lO use a tape recorder in a documentary 

wav, although evervone in the world 

seems to be trying it, still requires a great 
deal of skillful planning and a ruthless dis- 
crimination Movies need strict editing, 
too, but at least two senses are involved 

Because of the rigid limitations, sound 

must be used by people with a real percep- 

tion of its characteristics—those which 
fascinate and those which bore. A lot of 
ideas that look good on paper don’t work 

Such is the case with the records listed 
above. The two night club productions 
fail because sitting in your living room, 
if sober, you just won't warm up to the 


Capitol T- 


Henrietta Yurchenco is the chief folk 
music critic. Paul Kresh and Herbert 
Haufrecht are associate reviewers. 


By HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


assumption that ‘‘you are there’. Nothing 
on the record is compelling enough to make 
you turn it on again once you turn it off 
to answer the telephone. In other words, 
one has to be a participant, not an eaves- 
dropper, in situations of this sort. 

\s for Sights and Sounds, they fail be- 
cause they record what the most casual 
Visitor notes once and could have no 
fathomable reason for caring to remember. 
Mexico and Italy fascinate from the 
“sound” point of view, but from the 
banquet these countries offer Capitol 
seems to have gleaned only left-overs. 

The orchestra tuning up in La Scala, 
the traffic noises of Roman streets, the 
hubbub at Ciampino airport, and sounds 
around the noisy Trevi fountain may come 
in handy for the radio director but are 
depressing when left to run riot in the 
living room. Sometimes, with this unwel- 
come fidelity, there can come the impulse 
to flee in horror. 

In the Mexican example the various 
interviews, the broadcast in the bull ring, 
the visit to the law class at the university, 
and the dreadful Mariachi Band in the 
tourist trap at Garibaldi Plaza are 
neither fun nor funny 

However, each record does offer a 
gratifying moment or two. The Mexican 
one has a hilarious episode in which two 
\merican tourists, aided by a Mexican 
acquaintance, bargain with a street ven- 
dor. But it all ends uneventfully enough: 
no sale. 

The Italian record is more diverting. 
The sound of nightingales in the Via 
\ppia Antica, the huge bells of three im- 
portant churches, a Sicilian Tarantella 
played on pipe, strings, percussion and 
Jew’s harp... H.Y. 


Songs of Old Russia: 
Sergei Lemeshev, 
Kirichek, featured 
MP-560, $4.98 

AHERE is another one of those big 

packages from the Soviet Union. Full 

symphony and folk orchestras, big-name 
soloists, highly-polished choruses, elabo- 
rate orchestral arrangements—one by 

Prokofiev, and one text by Turgeney 

are combined to dazzle the listener. 

rhe collection is principally popular songs 
of the nineteenth century with texts 

romantic, humorous, or tinged with a 

bittersweet nostalgia. The slow waltzes 

dear to every Russian’s heart, gypsy-like 

melodies, a few vigorous dances, and a 


Ivan Kozlovsky, 
\rtur Eisen, Peter 
soloists. Monitor 
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number of delightful folk tunes comprise 
the musical material. The album must be 
classified with the many to be filed under 
“S" for sentimental. The singers perform 
in tremulous tones full of tender passion 
without cheapness, however, or cloying 
sweetness. Such unrestrained lyrical out- 
bursts may be foreign to the matter-of- 
fact tone of our own folk culture but when 
presented in this compelling fashion their 
attraction is irresistible. 

The Song of the Poor Man, a folk song 
with a social though non-revolutionary 
text, has a touching melody. Green Grove, 
another folk song, was masterfully ar- 
ranged by Prokofiev for chorus. He has 
given it a sparse but effective orchestral 
setting. At the Gate is also a folk song, 
with fine performances here both by Sergei 
Lemeshev, the vocalist, and the Osipoy 
Orchestra of Folk Instruments conducted 
by Victor Smirnov. Also noteworthy is 
Dunya, The —— an animated dance, 
and Yermak, ‘ossack song of freedom. 
lranslations are pre and the sound, 
as has been true of Soviet recordings lately, 
is excellent. H.Y. 

s 


Cynthia Gooding: Languages Of Love. 
\ccompanying herself on guitar; also 
accompanied on several selections by 
Vic Messer. Riverside RLP-12-827 
$4.98, 

ATHE talented Miss Gooding has come 
up with an international musical valentine 
which, like her previous recordings, dem- 
onstrates her versatility of style, her 
acute ear for nuance, and her warm per- 
sonality. Included in this album are songs 
from Mexico, Spain, France, Turkey, and 
the British Isles. Miss Gooding was 
fortunate enough to be taught these songs 
in their origins il languages of love, as it 
were, by singers of their native lands. A 
Mexico City street singer taught her the 
well-known Cascabel, a courting song; a 
Basque girl in New York taught her the 
Spanish tune, La Molinera, one of the 
numerous items of the miller’s wife that 
range from scandal to tragedy; and Fare- 
well to Cold Weather came from, of all 
people, an Irish maid at the U. N. Miss 
Gooding has the knack of projecting these 
national styles, even in the Turkish songs, 
with their characteristic Oriental voice 
production, so different from ours. She 
ilso has a fine ear for subtle discrepancies 
of language, distinguishing, for instance, 
between Latin-American Spanish and that 
of the continent. 

This method of learning folk songs is 
highly commendable. Unfortunately, the 
teachers are not always the best. They, in 
turn, have learned, in many cases, from 
dubious sources. La Molinera, popular in 
many provinces in Spain, is sung here in 
typical Spanish torch-singer style. In 
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actuality, this lovely song is performed in 
strict time. Furthermore, the tune as she 
has picked it up is a combination—a real 
potpourri—of several versions. Buenos 
Noches, a Mexican song, is sung in the low 
register, as it might be done by a popular 
male singer. When Miss Gooding fails it 
is due to a noble cause—the earnest desire 
for authenticity. 

When the singer depends on her own 
musicianship, allowing her own interpreta- 
tion to come through, she is excellent. 
Especially recommended are Las Man- 
anitas in a good arrangement, sung in a 
sweet expressive voice, and Johnny, / 
Hardly Knew Ye, a stark Irish ballad, 
tenderly dramatized here. Her interpreta- 
tions of such well-known songs as / Gav 
My Love a Cherry, the Welsh All Through 
the Night, and I Know Where I’mGoing are 
unhackneyed deliveries sung in a velvety 
voice. Guitar accompaniments by Miss 
Gooding and Vic Messer are worthy of the 
singing. Jacket notes are to the point. 


Through Finland in Song and Dance. 
Sirkka Rikka (coloratura soprano); 
“Kantele’ National Folk Ensemble. 
Bruno BR-50025, $3.98. 

ATHIS record offers the Finnish equi- 

valent of ‘‘the works’. ‘There are per- 

formances not only by a folk orchestra, but 
also by full dance orchestras tricked out to 
sound like symphonic ensembles. <A 
coloratura soprano who sings with great 
style, and an excellently trained chorus, 
complete the roster. The barrage of talent 
notwithstanding, the results are undis- 
tinguished. Although Finland is one of the 

Scandinavian countries it is closely con- 

nected with Russia. Ethnically, it is 

neither Scandinavian nor Russian but 

Mongolian in descent. Finland has been a 

battleground: between Sweden and Russia 

for hundreds of years and this struggle is 
reflected in its music. The record abounds 
in polkas and waltzes, some good, others 
indifferent. Most of the songs performed 
by the chorus are at least tuneful. Band 
6 on Side II, and Band 9 on the same side 
(a choral arrangement similar to the style 
of the Russian Piatnitsky Chorus) are 
worth replaying. Sirkka Rikka, the solo 
singer, performs a touching Slavic melody 
on Side I, which includes a long coloratura 
section. One can understand the tempta- 
tion to exploit so fine a voice but the act, 
as they say, is long enough already. The 
Kantele, a horizontal harp highlighted in 
these Finnish folk orchestras, provides 
pleasantly suitable accompaniments. But 
the recording in its best selections is merely 
pleasant. What makes it pedestrian is the 
mediocre musical selection. Surely, there 
is more to Finnish folk music than pre- 
sented here! H.Y. 
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An Equipment Review 


HE AR-3 is the latest in the line of 


icoustic-suspension Wwooter systems 


released by Acoustic Research, Inc., the 


patent holders of this system Che AR-3 


inge, three-way svstem consisting 


of the AR-1 woofer and two newly-de- 
] 


signed 


dome-shaped mid- and_ high-fre- 
quency transducers The entire system, 
including crossovers, is housed in a sealed, 
lf cabinet 


oversized bookshe [his size ts 


dictated by the acoustic-suspension char- 


icteristics of the woofer, which require the 


elastic properties of sealed cabinet of air 


t 
to support the woofer cone. The tweeters 
are described by AR as “neither cone-type 
nor horn devices—they could be described 
technically as hemispherical direct-radia- 


ind is dispersed directly into the 


tors’. So 
he surfaces of the domes 


| la tary of this vear Acoustic Re- 


search conjunction with several other 
manufacturers, conducted a “Live vs. 
Recorded” concert in which the sound of a 


live string quartet was alternated with a 
stereo playback through a pair of AR-3s 


\lthough 


pletely effective, I stated at the time that 


1e demonstr ition Was cCom- 


it was much more difficult to reproduce the 
sound of an orchestra, and that the prob- 
lem of home reproduction was far greater 
than a re-creation in the same hall in which 

What follows 
here, then, is the home evaluation of what 


then seemed to me to be a significant ad- 


the recording was made 


vance the search for pertect reproduc - 
tion See Feb., 1959, page 428 

Because I was initially sO impressed by 
the sound of these speakers, I deliberatel, 
ivoided writing these impressions until I 
had been “living’’ with a stereo pair for 
over two months. During that time, I 
have listened to virtually every kind of 
program material, and conducted A-B 
comparisons with other speaker systems in 


all price and size brackets. The result? 
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By LARRY ZIDE 


I believe the AR-3 to be the cleanest, 
smoothest, most musical-sounding re 
producer available today. In spite of its 
size, there is no feeling of listening to a 
small box, either singly or in tandem. The 
sound is big, without ever getting over- 
blown The hemispherical tweeters dis- 
tribute sound evenly throughout the room 
\s a result there is very little loss of highs 
apparent to a listener sitting to the side of 
the speaker axis 

In terms of frequency response, the AR- 
1 woofer already has earned itself a fine 
reputation as a bass reproducer. The sys- 
tem goes down to below thirty cycles 
cleanly and powerfully, without any ap- 
parent doubling of frequencies. ‘There is 
still usable response at twenty cycles—a 
formidable achievement for a speaker of 
ny size. 


During these tests I found no 


significant resonances in the = system, 
though I did uncover several in my room. 
I have one vase that started dancing at 


thirty-five cycles. The speaker, incidental- 





Acoustic Research Speaker System Model AR-3 


A small speaker system in which speakers and enclosure are 
jesigned as asealed unit. Contains a 12” woofer with 3.3 Ib 
Alnico 5 magnet; 2’ midrange dome radiator with 3.3 Ib 
Alnico 5 magnet: anda13 8” high-frequency dome radiator 
with a1.1 Ib Alnico 5 magnet; all ina fiberglass-filled, braced 
cabinet. Crossover: L-C type with crossovers at 1,000 and 
7,500 cycles, equipped with variable level controls for mid- 
die and high frequencies. Dimensions: 14 x 25 x 11 3/8 
inches, finished all four sides. Prices: $216 (mahogany or 
natural birch), $225 (walnut or cherry), $231 (Korina), 
$203 (unfinished pine) 
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ly, showed no signs of cone break-up even 
under heavy bass boost conditions. Over- 
all bass sound was, as expected, crisp, very 
a deep, solid bottom. Bass 
For full 


this woofer must have an am- 


clean, with 
sound was not “tight” in quality. 
efficiency, 
plitier with excellent bass stability char- 
ateristics. 

The tweeters, clean and 


too, are \ ery 


natural-sounding. They are fitted with 
level controls on the back to help com- 
pensate for room acoustics. 

a low-ef- 


The AR-3 is what is termed 


ficiency system. That is, relatively more 
watts of amplifier power are required to 
\R than would be to power a 
I found that for 
(a 20" x 22’ 


open-planning 


push an 
higher-efficiency system. 
stereo use, in an average room 


room with an scheme 


twenty watts per channel sufficed. For 


Fisher N-101-A 
Stereo Preamp-Amplifier 
The X-101-A is an 


electronic center for a stereo system. 


all-in-one 
It is 
a dual-channel preamplifier control com- 


Fisher 


bined with two twenty-watt power am- 


plifiers, all on one chassis. The unit is by 
no means inexpensive, and at close to two 
hundred dollars quite a lot should be ex- 
pected. Happily, quite a lot is most cer- 
tainly delivered. 

\s a pair of power amplifiers, I found the 
Each amplifier 
delivers an honest twenty watts per chan- 


Fisher an excellent unit. 


nel, with very low distortion, hum, and 
noise. Bass stability was very good, and 


no audible traces of ringing could be 
found under operating conditions. 

lhe preamplifier-control portion also has 
commend it. I 
RIAA 
quite close, within 2 db of the prescribed 


Below 


much to found phono 


equalization to standards to be 
curve right down to forty cycles. 
forty there was a slow tapering to about 
tive db down at 20 cycles. Lest these seem 
to be poor figures, let me hasten to state 
that very few preamps could make a bet- 
ter showing. What is far more important 
was the over-all cleanliness of the sound 
produced through the unit. Very high 
sensitivity, combined with low hum and 
noise, made the Fisher particularly useful 
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monophonic use, at least thirty-five watts 
would be needed for a room of this size. 
These figures are, of course, subject to 
considerable variation depending on many 
acoustical factors. 

If the AR-3 is superb singly, it is twice 
as good as a stereo pair: Its unobtrusive 
size lends itself to placement according to 
acoustical dictates rather than solely to 
those of décor. Given a good stereo 
source, a pair of AR-3s comes as close to 
musical realism in the home, I believe, as 
Part 
to the fact that both 


the present state of the art permits. 
of this is due, I think, 
speakers sound exactly alike (something 
that should be but in practice seldom is). 
In sum, until someone comes out with 
something better that doesn’t take up the 
entire house, the AR-3 is for me the re- 


ference standard. 


With most 
noise were totally 


for very low-level cartridges. 
cartridges hum and 
inaudible under all listening conditions. 

Other equalizations provided are 
NARTB for direct connection of a stereo 
tape head and, for discs, 78 and LP posi- 
tions in addition to .ne standard RIAA. 
The 78 and LP (for pre-RIAA discs) 
equalizations were only available to a 
cartridge inserted into Phono 1, Channel 
A. The unit provides for the use of a turn- 
table and record changer, since it has two 
sets of phono inputs. But the specialized 
disc input is only available to the phono- 
graph connected to Phono Input 1. This 
Phono 1 position is loaded for a cartridge 
of 50K ohms, while the Phono 2 input 
is set for 100K; thus the Fisher can, with- 
out 


variety of cartridges. 


accommodate a wide 
In all there are to be 
found six pairs of inputs, three low-level 
and three high-level, all controlled by the 
One of the high- 


modifications, 


input selector switch. 
level and all of the low-level inputs are 
controlled by a pair (for each channel) of 
input level controls. 

The preamp-amp is equipped with in- 
dividual bass and treble controls for each 
channel. These are mounted coaxially and 
may be ganged or used separately. (Separ- 
ate channel are essential 


tone controls 


(Continued on page 157) 





A column for collectors 


By STEVEN SMOLIAN 








s a surprise to no one 


lt WILL come « 
that we are 


living-living in-in a-a 


time-tine ot-ot change-change stereo). 
\lready fallen 
march of “progress” 


10° LP disc 


seem to be the non super-stereo recording 


victim to the inevitable 
is the 45 r.p.m. and 


and the next candidate would 


issued in Europe and so far ignored by our 
own record companies. Due to shifting 
international business alliances and non- 
shifting sound, the chances are we will be 
quite a number of good performances the 
pe vorer 

I suppose as Classic an example as any 
is the Deutsche Grammophon recording of 


Ninth 
Clara Ebers, Gertrude Pitzinger, Walther 


the Beethoven Symphony with 


Ludwig, and Ferdinand Franz, with the 
forces of the Bavarian Radio conducted by 
DGG-16070/18070), be- 
cause it had the double misfortune of ap- 


Eugen Jochum 
pearing on one ten- and one twelve-inch 
disc and of having been issued about tive 
years ago. In spite of the many isolated 
beauties of the Furtwangler, Jochum’s is 
my favorite performance of the Ninth on 
that Mayr’'s 


delivery of the baritone solo in Weingart- 


records. For years I felt 
ner’s last movement would not be equaled: 
it finally has been, and then some. This is 
not music for panty-waist baritones, but 
somehow the belt size of most deep-voiced 
men seems to shrink upon approaching the 
least 


iwesome solo—not so Franz, or at 


not here. Many touches make this ‘‘the” 


performance. For example, in the first 


movement, directly before the final re- 


prise of the opening of the symphony, the 


passage for flute against the strings, al- 
though not so exaggerated as tn the Furt- 
wangler performance (Victor LM-6043), is 


nevertheless not casually passed over as in 
other versions. The trumpet part is pre- 


sent in the alla a of the last move- 


mare 
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ment, woven into the texture rather than 
given thematic prominence as in the old 
Hall MMS 


under Goehr. The meat of the symphony 


Conert Society recording 
the adagio, is moving beyond description 
and it demonstrates Jochum’s superb sense 
of timing—not over-relaxed, as so often 
happens with Walter, nor over-tense, just 
clipping that last fraction of phrase o1 
silence, as happens with Toscanini. The 
ability to build a crescendo is here shown 
to be another tool of the conductor's trade 
Jochum has mastered, although his genius 
Furtwangler’s in this 


does not exceed 


particular respect. To hear the latter at his 
greatest, try to acquire the late HMV 78 
r.p.m. set of the Beethoven Fourth Sym- 
(HMV DB-21099 103. 


how, Jochum’s whole approach results in 


phony Some- 
giving the work a feeling of great strength 
and extraordinary tension, growing in on 
itself, coiling, waiting for the moment of 
release in the outburst of the last move- 
ment, which finally and finely demon- 
strates that this is a four-movement sym- 
phony. 

\nd while on the subject of Beethoven 
Fourths, Jochum also has to his credit a 
DGG-18206) which 
matches any in the catalogue today, al- 


performance of this 
though not equaling Monteux’s 
Victor LM-1714), 


which had, as a bonus, a fine performance 


quite 
superior interpretation 


of the Schumann Fourth. 

It may be of some interest to know that 
there is available in Europe a 45 r.p.m. 
disc which features two sonatas by 
Beethoven for Mandolin and Piano (Kin 
sky Wo0-43, 44) on HMV ED-58. And in 
England the Op. 17 Horn Sonata with 
Dennis Brain, originally on 78s, has been 
transferred to a 45 (Columbia seb-3513). 


Brain also appears as a member of the 


London Baroque Ensemble in two 45s of 
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smaller Beethoven wind works, one of 
which is called ‘Marching and Waltzing 
Pye CEC-32027. 


Speaking of the London Baroque En- 


with Beethoven” 


semble, back-to-back performances of the 


Mozart Serenades for Winds, K. 375 and 


388, have also been recently issued by 


Pye (CCL-30119). 
fashion the problem of choosing a record of 


This solves in lovely 


either work, or at least it would if some 
enterprising firm would issue them here 
\s an “extra” this disc contains a second 
trio to the minuet in the E flat work. 

Just recently issued in England is a 45 
containing, on one side, Mozart's concert 
aria AA, sei ciel, K. 538, and onthe other 
Per pieta from ‘Cost’. The concert aria 
was the last of the series written for Aloysa 


Lange, a leading soprano of the time who 


Continued from page 155) 
when non-identical speakers are used for 
The unit also 
but 


each half of a stereo set.) 
effective 
lacks a scratch filter. 


contains an rumble filter, 
For those who desire 
one, the loudness control (which for once 
boosts bass without muddying it) is ef- 
fective, through a switch, on the lower half 
of the master volume control's rotation. 
adjustment simul- 


A separate balance 





Fisher Stereo Preamp'ifier-Amplifier 
Combination Model X-101-A 


40 watts in stereo operation (twenty watts per channel) 
nputs. 8 controls, 8-position input selector: 78, LP, 
RIAA-2, Tape, Tuner, Aux-1, Aux-2. 4-position output 
selector: Reverse Stereo, Standard Stereo, Channel A (fed 
both speakers), Channel B (fed to both speakers). Sepa- 
rate bass and treble controls foreach channel. Rumble fi!ter 
8, 16 ohm outputs for each-channel. Loudness contour 


witch. Tubes: 6-12AX7, 4-7189, 1-GZ34 rectifier. Size 
1 8” wide x 413 16” high x 13” deep. Weight: 30 Ibs. 
Price: $194.50. Cabinet: $24.95 
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rejected Mozart's offer of marriage only to 
become his sister-in-law. The aria, in a 
loose sonata form, does not exploit great 
extremities of range but rather concen- 
agility and 
HMV 
Teresa Stich-Randall gives the 
Neve! 


has she sounded so vocally secure, so warm, 


the singer's vocal 


this 


trates on 
musicianship. On release 
7ER-5125 
recorded performance of her life. 
so accurate in intonation and rhythm 
Becoming as sure in the Mozart stvle as the 
early Seefried (why doesn't Angel reissue 
those English Columbia 78s), Stich-Rand- 
all sings as it she enjoved every note and 
nowhere imparts the ‘IT have to do Mozart 
because he’s supposed to be a test”’ feeling 
I get from most sopranos. No longer ‘‘an 
artist to watch,’ Stich-Randall has really 


come ot age. 


taneously increases one channel while 
reducing the other when rotated from its 
neutral mid-position. Once set, the bal- 
ance tended to stay that way over a moder- 
ately wide range of volume settings. Wide 
variations in volume from that originatly 
balanced tended to require touching up of 
the balance control. 

But for one omission, the Fisher would 
be unqualitiedly recommended here. That 
omission is the lack of a paralleling switch 
Without this 


setting it is not possible to cancel vertical 


for the phono position. 


rumble and distortion when a_ stereo 
cartridge is used to play monophonic re- 
cords. This is of little consequence to any- 
one contemplating an X-101-A_ primarily 
for stereo discs, and a paralleling control 
can be externally added. If anyone wants 
instructions on how to construct such a 
switch, I would be happy to provide them 
on request. 

Since a great deal is crowded onto a 
single chassis the unit naturally runs quite 
hot and it must be installed in a well- 
suffer the 
life. If 


function 


ventilated location or con- 


sequence of severely shortened 


properly installed it should 
trouble-free for a very long while, because 
the tubes and other parts are of excellent 


quality. Sonically, you can get slightly 


better, but usually at a much stiffer price. 











READERS’ RECORD EXCHANGE & MART 


At the discretion of The Editor, classified buy, sell, HERE ARE SOME of the items I want: Oiseau- 





or swap notices of any length are accepted at ten Lyre 50005, 50011, 50014, 50075, 50106, 50127, 
cents a word. Please count each catalogue num- $0132, 50132, 50135, 50137; London LS-682, LL- 
ber, including label symbol and prefix, as a single 1124; RCA Victor LM-1088, LM-136; Unicorn 
anit. Remittance should accompany the insertion. 1006. 1011, 1012, 1015, 1037, 1045; Mercury 


10149; Decca DX-106, DLs 4066, 4070, 4076, 
4080; Oceanic 34; Urania 7029. Will consider 
WANTED: Haydn Society 1001, 1002, 1003, 1008, any reasonable price. Box 125, ARG. 
1009, 1016, 1039, 1047, 1052; Period 549: M-G-M 
3004, 3017, 3026; Lyrichord 7, 32; Concert Hall ATTENTION BOOKMEN: I am looking for 


30, 1126; Epic 3038. Write directly to John Volume I only of the “Letters of Mozart and his 
Lyko, 2721 S. Keeler, Chicago 23 illinois. Family", edited by Emily Anderson and pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1938. Will pay any fair 
price xchange n e s if vo sfe plies 
MATRIX NUMBERS of the following required SS ae Sees ee 
to complete discographies: Huesch, DA-4463 
( : Lemnitz, DB-5540 (Brahms Will 


25 YEARS of phonographic history are chronicled 
in The American Record Guide. Many of the ear- 
liest issues are still available at 50c a copy. 


] } } f 


also purchase discs if for sale. Box 129, ARG 





CATALOGUES: German catalogues and sup- Current issues (past 12 months) are 35c each. 
plements post-1939, pre-1949 urgently needed. Several complete volumes, including sepa- 
\lso, Lindstrom Parlophone catalogues and sup- rate indices, are available at $6.50. 
plements from 1930 on, and all German labels 
prior to 1926. Box 130, ARG SUBSCRIBER URGENTLY NEEDS London LL- 

994, LL-1204, and LD-9136 (all Britten). Write 

TO BUY OR TRADE: Schorr, E-$86 or EW-87 to Box 124, ARG. 

huts D-2112 “Fidel io’); Gerhardt, 
DAT 70 (Brahms); DB-917 (Schubert); Colum- DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON recordings may be 
bia E-4854 Zigeunerbaron”); Rehkemper, ordered from Discophile, Inc., 26 W. 8th St., New 
Polydor 66005 (Strauss) and 62605, 66537 (Schu- York 11, N. Y. Prices reasonable. See our dis- 
bert); Furtwiéngler, Tel SK-3230/2 (Bruckner); play advertisement in this issue. 


Polydor 66466 ‘Freischitz Box 131, ARG. 
RARE IMPORTED RECORDS, operatic, classi- 
cal. Free Lists) MUSIC DEN, 931 Geary St., 
COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY LISTS of 78s, San F tena? osc Calif 7 en 
including hundreds of unusual out-of-print 
and rare vocals, mailed on request. Collections 78 R. P. M. RECORDINGS, 1902-50. Many 
bought. The Record Album, 208 West 80th types. Prices reasonable. Free Lists. Collec- 
Street, New York 24, N. Y. tions bought. E. Hirschmann, P. O. B. 155B, 
Verona, New Jersey. 
Oe eet eaten aaa ee tal sr BOOKS ON MUSIC—New, used, out-of-print, 
i< ane orchestral and instrument il or nd Free catalog. BEL CANTO BOOKSHOP. 
7 ce ssn age pling Dept. F, Box 1237, Union, N. J 
LP, write Ross Court & Co., 2098 Yonge St. P 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





MY SET OF Columbia's ‘‘Great Masters of the 


DOES ANYONE HAVE a Thayer Beethoven to Keyboard” is complete except for Vol. IV (ML- 
sell, now that a new edition is supposed to be in 4294). Ww ho has a copy in good condition to sell 
preparation? Condition is unimportant, but set or trade? Write to Box 127, ARG, 
must be complete. I will pay any fair price or 
more than that if you are willing to exchange 
records for the books. Write to Box 126, ARG. 

a ——— TEACHER OF PIANO 


Monthly Record Sale Beginners and Advanced Pupils 
Rare 78 r.p.m. Vocals and Instrumentals 
List Mailed on Request 
DARTON RECORD LIBRARY 


160 W. 56 ST NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


HENRIETTA YURCHENCO 


309 West 99th Street, New York City 25 
ACademy 2-2479 


I enclose $12.50. Please send THz Wortp’s ENcycto- 
PAEDIA OF RecorpeD Music in three volumes, postpaid. 





Name. scan Se | rn ee 
City idianmiaters Pe wcbtip a taeda Zone... .State 





Mail to: The American 


P. O. Box 319 
Radio City Station 
cor ul é New York 19, N. Y. 
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LRT im THE WORLD'S 


sem ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR OUR READERS: 


Ol 
a RECO Nal Perhaps the greatest 


na he | MUSIC bargain in the history 


ny fair 


Replies 
| e ’ 
a 1 —— of record collecting! 
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